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grasp of the principles and procedure discussed. 
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ened by the citation of a great number of legal cases 
and statutory laws in support of principles underlying 
important accounting propositions; the legal side is 
stressed because in the final analysis, the rulings of the 


law govern. 
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nology. The author hopes thereby to make some con- 
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Editorial Comment 


N SPITE of the pleadings and 

warnings of certain leaders, the 
outstanding characteristic of busi- 
ness education in 1933 continued to 
be its complete lack of capacity and 
desire to meet the vital challenge 
of the changed national attitude 
toward economic life as manifest- 
ed i: the developments of the N.R.A. and its allied or- 
gani ations. While a certain amount of lip service 
was rendered to the changes these profound currents 
in economic life would have upon the objectives of 
bus: iess education, actually the only recognition given 
to 11ese movements was in the persistent and dog- 
mat © reiteration of the value of the present line of 
subjects in meeting new conditions. While conven- 
tions took over the topic of the influence of our 
changing social and economic life upon business edu- 
cation, curriculum builders made no effort to change 
the offerings, but merely continued to excuse the 
statis quo in terms of slightly changed objectives ra- 
tionized to fit the same old program of studies. 

The secondary schools still continued to limit their 
attempts at vocational business education to training 
for secretarial and recording jobs though the labor 
markets were already over-saturated with excellent 
uncinployed workers. Training for salesmanship con- 
tinued to be neglected. The splendid efforts to give 
a better form of training for general clerical positions 
through the development of courses in office practice 
met with meagre success because of the lack of funds 
available for equipment. Continuation schools contin- 
ued to suffer severe losses in enrollment because of 
the release from employment of thousands of junior 
workers. The full-time secondary schools were 
greatly hampered in their work through the necessity 
of taking care of these many additional young people 
in spite of the decrease in the corps of teachers. Un- 
willingness and inability of the community to finance 
adult rehabilitation education hampered some noble 
efforts to bring a more adequate form of business 
training to those adults most in need of it. 

Business education for the consumer still was given 
ina haphazard manner. There was much duplication 
of effort and lack of efficient teaching in the social- 
business subjects, which are possibly the best single 
group of courses through which such training might 
be given. In spite of the obvious lessons in the recon- 
struction of our economic life, no sequence of training 
in economic life for the consumer developed. In con- 
siderable measure the fault may be placed upon the 
leaders who pointed the way, but who failed to pro- 
vide the vehicles, courses of study and textbooks, with- 
out which no new body of subject matter can be p'aced 
successfully in American schools. For example, while 
full recognition is given to the fact that bookkeeping 
is vocationally justified in only a very marginal man- 
ner, we still continued to teach the same subject mat- 
ter as formerly. This fault cannot be placed upon 
the publishers of business textbooks, who would have 
been glad to print texts which presented an interpre- 
tive study of bookkeeping so necessary for all intelli- 
gent consumers, if good manuscripts were offered to 
them. 


Resume Of 
Business 
Ed:cation 
In (933 


Collegiate instructors of business emphasized the 
need for increased social responsibility in business in 
their conventions. Some of this emphasis probably 
percolated into their classroom instruction. They also 
stressed the need for a more thorough foundation of 
theoretical economics as a basis for practical applica- 
tions. The value and place of combination curricula 
received renewed attention. 

While the creation of a national unity of secondary 
school teachers of business still failed to develop, sin- 
cere efforts were being made to achieve this highly 
desirable objective. The success of the rejuvenation 
of the Department of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the work of the 
National Council of Business Education gave evidence 
of the determination of the leaders to achieve at least 
a national unity of organization. It also indicated that 
the effort to achieve a better program of business edu- 
cation both for the worker in business and for the 
consumer of business services will not be dropped 
until success has been atttained.—//erbert A. Tonne, 
New York University, New York, N.Y. 


E HAVE re- 

cently learned, 
with considerable 
feelings of regret, 
that Earl W. Barn- 
hart, on December 1, 
1933, resigned his position as Chief of Commercial 
Education Service of the former Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, which is now a division of the 
U. S. Office of Education. (Mr, Barnhart has _ re- 
cently taken charge of the commercial teacher-training 
work at the College of the City of New York.) His 
outstanding service to business education during the 
several years he has held this post, has long been rec- 
ognized by the many leaders in business education 
throughout the country. His many achievements, his 
untiring efforts, his willingness to cooperate to the end 
that a better type of business education might be of- 
fered in the schools of the country, have made for 
him an enviable reputation. To Mr. Barnhart go our 
best wishes for every possible success in his new un- 
dertaking. 

Sut more important than the personalities involved, 
which are admittedly important enough, is the fact 
that Business Education at present has no representa- 
tive with the Federal Government; J. O. Malott, for- 
merly the commercial specialist in the U. S. Office of 
Education, having resigned some months ago. 

Business Education has long been recognized as one 
of the more important phases of secondary education, 
and at the present time from one quarter to a third of 
all high school students are studying commercial 
branches. In addition to these are the thousands who 
are taking up business studies in private business 
schools, parochial schools, and collegiate schools of 
business. But that is not all. There is a new day 
dawning in business education much as there is a new 
day dawning in business. No longer are we satisfied 
to think of business education as merely a vocational 
type of training with bookkeeping, shorthand, and 
typewriting as its only essential elements, but rather 

(Continued on page 18) 


Business Education 
Needs Representative 
in Washington 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND 
CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Better Economic Education 
is hint 

from those who advocate better social economic edu- 
cation that such education is for all high school pupils, 
that it is not the sole concern of commercial educators 
and that it may fall within the field of social science. 
It is suggested that the materials for use in giving 
such education might be chosen by “leaders in the 
social sciences.”* There also is the suggestion that 
“leaders in business education” may help. Of course 
they may and should do so, but when the job is done 
it will be found that the result is “social science” and 
not “commercial education.” It is not the graduates 
of commercial courses alone who suffer from “‘eco- 
nomic indigestion” ; it is an almost universal complaint 
which must be dealt with through the medium of in- 
struction common to all public school pupils and not 
that which is peculiar to the field of commercial edu- 
cation. It is easy to see that all commercial pupils 
should be better grounded in “sound economic theory 
and practice” if there is such a thing—recent con- 
fused thinking of certain authorities to the contrary 
notwithstanding—but it is not so clear that commer- 
cial educators should assume full responsibility for 
this task. Nor is it apparent to all that all the ac- 
knowledged principles of commercial education need 
be thrown overboard to make room for unspecialized 
economic education of which all pupils stand in such 
great need. Why deny the need for specialized voca- 
tional teaching for some boys and girls just because 
of the equally apparent need of all for better economic 
and social understanding ? 

Those who are sponsoring worthwhile develop- 
ments in the field of social science are having a hard 
enough struggle with their reactionary associates in 
the history department. Why should commercial edu- 
cators add to their troubles and slow up their prog- 
ress by a flank attack which has for its purpose—or 
effect at least—the enlargement or maintenance of the 
commercial department at the expense of the strug- 
gling but extremely important newer department of 
social science? Why not reason this way: 


1. All of our future citizens must have a better un- 
derstanding of economic life if we are to avoid 
economic catastrophes such as we are passing 
through just now. 

2. Not only commercial pupils, but all high school 
pupils, must be recipients of better social-eco- 
nomic education; therefore this new and better 
type of education must not be weakened by over 
specialization or be handicapped by having the 
“commercial” label tied to it. To thus misbrand 
it will insure its rejection, or at least retard its 
progress. To recognize it for what it is—‘so- 
cial science’—will go far toward giving it a 
chance to live and thrive. 

3. Materials of instruction and appropriate meth- 
ods of teaching now available are inadequate 
to the task of training all high school pupils to 
think more clearly about economic methods and 


* Junior-Senior High School Clearing House for December, 1933.— 
Statement by Dr. Herbert A. Tonne. 


to act in accordance with sound economic con- 

cepts; hence better instruction materials and 

methods must be developed. 

4+. Since the sound economic education we |iclieve 
to be essential to all is social science, and since 
the leaders in this field have made a good be- 
ginning in the right direction, commercia: edu- 
cators can contribute more toward the ac iieve- 
ment of the desired end by offering \hole- 
hearted, disinterested cooperation to the social 
science group than they can by starting a com- 
peting movement in the direction of sound gen- 
eral economic education under the guise of 
‘commercial education.” 

5. While aiding to the limit of their ability in es- 
tablishing better economic courses as a puirt of 
general education, commercial educators should 
address themselves seriously to the task of so 
reorganizing the content of social-business 
courses as to insure that they will afford com- 
mercial pupils a better understanding of the 
practical uses of sound economic principles in 
their occupational life if they choose ultimately 
a business career. In other words commercial 
educators will assume full responsibility for the 
specialized economic courses needed by com- 
mercial pupils and leave to the social science ce- 
partment those newer and more general eco- 
nomic courses needed by all regardless of their 
vocational objectives. In adopting this policy 
it is believed that commercial educators will be 
better able to develop appropriate courses for 
those whose specialized education is their pri- 
mary responsibility and at the same time be bet- 
ter able to make an important contribution to the 
development of a superior type of unspecialized 
economic education for all. There should be no 
conflict between economic courses for commeér- 
cial pupils and economic courses for all pupils. 
Any economic course which is of special signifi- 
cance to commercial pupils is ‘“commercial edu- 
cation”; any course that is of equal significance 
to all pupils is not ‘commercial education.” The 
former course supplements the latter. There is 
no conflict. 

By the above reasoning it is likely that the numer- 
ical strength of the commercial department will shrink 
and that of the general unspecialized department will 
swell. That is as it should be. There are too many 
“commercial” pupils; too many who cannot benefit 
materially from this kind of specialized training if it 
is really what it ought to be. It should be noted that 
real “vocational commercial education” is meant; not 
merely “commercial subjects” taught as general ed- 
ucation. 

If social science in the best sense, as distinguished 
from history, can be helped into its rightful place in 
the high school program the thing often referred to 
as “consumer knowledge” will be taken care of with- 
out devocationalizing commercial education or forcing 
all pupils to enroll in the commercial department. 
Our program of business training needs modilica- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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DESIRABLE QUALIFICATIONS 


OF HIGH SCHOOL 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


Mr. McKinney 


C. A. McKinney 


Head of Commercial Department, Winfield High School 


Winfield, Kansas 


These things stand out in the desirable qualifications of com- 
mercial teachers: adequate training, desirable personal qualities, 
good health, high moral character and religious ideals, definite 
aims and a desire to grow in service, ability to co-operate with 
fellow workers for the training of students to meet life's prob- 
lems wisely and to get the highest good from their experience of 


living. 


HE growth of commercial edu- 

cation has been accelerated 
greatly in the last few decades. The 
number of students taking commer- 
cial work is very large, in many high 
schools the percentage being as high 
as 30% or 40%. This rapid growth 
has opened far more commercial 
teaching positions than could be 
filled with properly qualified persons. 
Teachers have been recruited from 
other lines of teaching, from busi- 
ness colleges, and from business it- 
self. This has resulted in many peo- 
ple teaching, who are not naturally 
fitte! nor adequately trained for 
their work. 

This article may present rather the 
ideal requirements, but unless the 
standard is held high, the product 
will not reach the place of service 
which it should occupy in the school 
world, 

Needless to say the teacher of 
commerce should have a good mind, 
with which to begin—not necessarily 
a brilliant mind, for sometimes the 
brilliant-minded teacher is lacking in 
patience with those students who are 
dull of comprehension. But her 
mind should be keen and receptive 
so that she can deal with difficult 
problems and arrive in good time at 
wise solutions. She must also have 
the desire to teach, for the way is 
too long and hard if one does not 
have the love of the work that w'll 
carry her to success. 


Educational Qualifications 


A college education should be re- 
quired, and it should include an ade- 


quate foundation of English, history, 
sociology, a year or two of science, 
and general courses in education. 
These last should consist of the fol- 
lowing : 


1. The technical subjects one ex- 
pects to teach—a deeper study 
of them than she will teach. 


. Principles of education, princi- 
ples of psychology, educational 
statistics, principles of commer- 
cial education. 


. Methods courses in the teach- 
ing of stenography and type- 
writing, office practice, book- 
keeping, salesmanship, econom- 
ics, clerical practice, commer- 
cial law, etc. 


A careful selection of these should 
be made when it is not possible to 
achieve all in one program, remem- 
bering that as a beginning teacher, 
she may be called upon to teach a 
variety of subjects. She may take 
some of her work at a school where 
well-supervised and directed practice 
teaching is given. This educational 
program is not too much if the teach- 
er is going to stand on an equal foot- 
ing with other teachers in the high 


Business Experience 


A part of the training should be 
actual business experience in the line 
one expects to teach. This necessity 
of obtaining experience makes the 
program of preparation for commer- 
cial teaching longer and more in- 
tensive than that required for many 
other subjects. Nevertheless, it 
should be done, for there is no other 
way to understand the needs and 
rules of business except by actual 
practice therein. Several summers 
during the college years, a semester 
part-time cooperative plan under di- 
rection of the college, or a year after 
the college degree is obtained, are 
suggested as times in which the 
teacher might get this business train- 
i 


ng. 
The knowledge thus acquired gives 
the teacher assurance and direction 
to her teaching, so that her work in- 
spires confidence and trust on the 
part of the student, and he makes 


faster progress. A teacher, who can 
demonstrate her ability to type better 
than her students can, becomes an 
inspiration to them; one who can 
handle skillfully other office ma- 
chines can teach the course in mini- 
mum time. The college-training cur- 
riculum does not give time for the 
practice required in order that the 
teacher may become expert with the 
various machines. A few months of 
office experience will give expert 
knowledge of some of these, and if 
the teacher is eager to learn, she may 
secure a good working knowledge of 
many of them. 


Personal Qualifications 


There are also a number of per- 
sonal qualifications that are essential 
to a successful teacher. First, and 
most important, I believe, is the abil- 


A part of the training should be actual 
business experience in the line one 
expects to teach. 
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ity to get along with people. A book 
might be written on this theme 
alone; a person who cannot get along 
with others will never make the suc- 
cess of teaching that her patrons and 
the school board have a right to ex- 
pect. She should not be so pleasant 
that she never crosses a student’s 
will, but she should be so firm, im- 
partial and just that although differ- 
ences come and troubles vex, she 
will have such control of herself and 
such knowledge of psychology that 
she can handle affairs to the best in- 
terest of all. 

A teacher should present an at- 
tractive appearance, not gaudy or 
showy, but neat, clean and conserva- 
tive, so that the attention of the stu- 
dent is not detracted from his work 
either by one extreme or the other. 

Force of character is the best as- 
set a teacher can have in the difficult 
problems of discipline that are sure 
to arise in every school. This force 
comes from one’s having such a 
strong personality, physically, men- 
tally, morally, and educationally, that 
she is effective in meeting any situa- 
tion that may arise. This quality is 
most important, for many lessons are 
learned in the classroom that are not 
subject lessons. These are lessons in 
character training, poise, and 
thoughtfulness that enter very ma- 
terially into the education of stu- 
dents. 

A teacher must be patient and 
sympathetic with her students. One 
who cannot control her temper when 
trying situations arise, who cannot 
be patient with students who ask 
questions after many explanations 
have already been made, who can- 
not have sympathy for dull and un- 
fortunate students, should not make 
teaching commerce a vocation in life. 

A teacher must be broadminded 
and tolerant in dealing with many 
kinds of people. She must have a 
wholesome tolerance toward the 
viewpoints of others so she can bet- 
ter direct the thinking of students. 

A teacher must be loyal to her 
principles, her pupils, her co-workers, 
her supervisors, her administrators, 
and her patrons. The quality of 
loyalty in a teacher will call forth 
loyalty in the students and help de- 
velop this very necessary element in 
any commercial worker’s life. In 
fact, everyone who chooses a busi- 
ness career will need to predicate his 
actions on loyalty at all times. The 
teacher’s part in the developing of 
this in students is large, and she 
must accept it very definitely. 

A teacher must be a leader, for 
the highest standards of leadership 
are requisite in the training of fu- 
ture business workers. Wonderful 


buildings and expensive equipment 
will avail us little if our teachers do 
not possess the qualities of leader- 
ship. The teacher who is a leader 
will exert influence in class discus- 
sion, showing and planning with the 
student a path to follow; in faculty 
meetings she will have an intelligent 
and forceful spirit that will help in 
molding policies for the proper in- 
tegration and coordination of the 
whole high school program; she will 
interest the business men of the 
community in the program the 
school is trying to carry out to the 
extent of their giving the students 
employment and the teacher cooper- 
ation. The business men, as a rule, 
will be glad to help if they are con- 


A teacher should present an attractive 
appearance, not gaudy or showy, but 
neat, clean and conservative. 


vinced real leaders are guiding af- 
fairs. In the future the connection 
between business and the school 
must be close, vital, and lasting, and 
only by real leadership will that be 
possible. 


Physical Qualifications 


Health is a fundamental element 
in the successful teacher’s life. Oc- 
casionally people have succeeded in 
spite of poor health and a few have 
made outstanding records, but the 
teacher’s body must be strong enough 
to stand the wear of the classroom. 
It takes great endurance and nerve 
energy to teach skillfully, to answer 
cheerfully questions of students, to 
direct the thinking and study of 
great numbers of students—and to 
do these things day after day and 
year after year, 

Her voice should be moderately 
toned and clear, as it is necessary 
that the students be able to hear 
easily what the teacher says, and 
that the tone of voice be pleasant 
and agreeable to those who listen. 


Moral and Religious Qualifications 


A teacher must have moral and re- 
ligious ideals that are fundamentally 
sound. I| should not insist on any 
certain or particular belief, but I 
should want to know that her ideals 
along moral and religious lines were 
those held in good repute by society. 
The schools by all means should hold 


the standards up to the level ap- 
proved by society, and, if possible to 
do so, by the aid of education and 
teacher example, should raise those 
standards. The commercial teacher 
should stand for the highest and best 
in business and social affairs, inter- 
preting to her pupils ideals that will 
give them right and wholesome prin- 
ciples. 


General Teaching Principles 


The teacher must have definite 
aims as to what her students should 
be when under her care, they arrive 
at the various achievement leve!s. To 
do this she must have a knowledge 
of curriculum construction, and, 
more particularly, the aims, in:medi- 
ate and ultimate, of commerci:! edu- 
cation. She must know the nithods 
to use in taking a group of students 
as they are and developing them to 
the point where she knows. they 
should be at the end of the course. 

She must have a_ good, clear 
method of expression. She must be 
a good listener and a skillful ques- 
tioner. She must know how to an- 
alyze the work to be done, how to 
break it up into proper units, and 
how to handle them so the students 
will get the most out of them. 

She can interest students in the 
part of the work she is teaching. She 
knows the heights and depths of her 
subject, the relation of it to the busi- 
ness world, the feelings of the stud- 
ents, and can present facts in such 
a way that the interest of each stu- 
dent is aroused to the point where he 
is willing to study the assignments 
deeply. She is able to teach pupils 
how to study, how to solve problems, 
how to think, rather than encourag- 
ing them to learn facts without re- 
gard to the application of them. She 
knows that facts today may not be 
facts five years from today, but she 
realizes that a business man may at- 
tack them in the manner he learned 
them as a boy in school. 

A good teacher can make intelli- 
gent assignments of the right length 
to get maximum responses. She 
makes them so clear and definite that 
the members of the class understand 
them. She makes graduated assign- 
ments that will keep both bright and 
dull students working at full extent 
of capacity. She has the ability to 
develop a spirit of work and inter- 
est that will cause the student to ac- 
complish much under her care. 

A good teacher can evaluate her 
own work. She knows what tests 
to use, to find out what facts are 
known, to find the weak places, to 
show what kind of remedial treat- 
ment must be given. She can and 


(Continued on page 13) 
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OFFICE PRACTICE AT 
BURDETT COLLEGE 


By John F. Robinson 


Head of the Business Department, Burdett College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


N “Practical Suggestions From 

Business Men” by Cameron 
Beck, Personnel Director New York 
Stock Exchange, the Chief of Em- 
ployment of a National Banking In- 
stitution says, “There seems to be a 
perio! after entering business dur- 
ing which the graduate is ‘lost’. Cut- 
ting down the duration of this ‘lost’ 
perio!) seems to be the job of the 
Commercial Schools.” Graduates of 
the Iusiness Department of Burdett 
College nearly always testify that 
this “lost” period is practically elimi- 
nate! for them because “My work 
in the office practice department 
makes the work of the position I 
am now holding seem easy in com- 
parison.” 


Preparation 


Each student, before he is permit- 
ted t) become a member of the staff 
of the Office Practice Department, 
must have acquired a good style of 
business writing; be sufficiently ad- 


Under the proper direction and condition, there is nothing a 

school can do which will so effectively help the future beginner 

in business to eliminate that “lost” period, as work in an up-to- 
date office practice department. 


in a bank, and this is also true of all 
office work. What we do wish to im- 
press upon the reader is the fact 
that the work in the Office Practice 
Department is for advanced work- 
ers, those who, when they finish the 
course, will be ready for the next 
step, which is a job in a business 
office. 


vanced in his accounting studies to 
be able to keep any ordinary set of 
books neatly, accurately, and expe- 
ditiously; be a fairly good typist; 
and have received credit for the work 
of the Office Machine Department. 
It is not the prime objective of the 
Office Practice Department to teach, 
but to give sufficient practice to the 
student that he may be able actu- 
ally to accomplish any ordinary 
amount of work which may come to 
him, keep the proper records, and 
get accounting results on schedule 
time. When we say that teaching is 
not the “prime objective” of this de- 
partment, we do not mean that the 
student does not really learn while 
in the offices. There are certain 
things about running a bank, for in- 
stance, which can be learned only 


Above: A partial view 

of the office machine 

department at Burdett 
College 


Right: Mr. Robinson 
supervising the office 
practice work. 


How It Works 


In order to make possible a realis- 
tic and practical Office Practice De- 
partment, there must be back of it 
a Business Practice Department to 
act as an originator of business deals 
outside of the offices, so that the 
business which comes to the offices 
will come in a natural way, and, un- 
like the “made” fictitious transac- 
tion, will carry through to its logical 
conclusion, Let us then follow the 
routine of John Doe, a member of 
the Business Practice Department. 

When Mr. Doe enters the Busi- 
ness Practice Department, he is giv- 
en by his instructor a certain amount 
of currency with instructions to 
open a checking account at the Col- 
lege Bank. During the remainder 
of his trading work, Mr. Doe makes 
other deposits of currency, checks, 
trade acceptances, and bank drafts. 
It now becomes the duty of the bank 
workers not only to receive and en- 
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ter these deposits in the pass book, 
but to record in the proper books of 
record, credit and charge on the 
monthly statement of the depositors, 
cancel those drawn on their own de- 
positors, and remit to a correspon- 
dence bank those drawn on other 
banks. Besides handling checking 
deposits, the bank also accepts depos- 
its in the Savings Department (upon 
these savings interest is credited 
monthly); certifies checks; issues 
certificates of deposit and bank 
drafts; discounts notes; lends mon- 
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store building, and on consignments 
in transit to the Commission House. 
As Doe’s business grows, he finds he 
needs more money, and like most 
business men, he borrows and, as of- 
ten happens, gives a mortgage on 
his property as security. After the 
mortgage has been paid off and Doe 
has completed his work in the Busi- 
ness Practice Department, the prop- 
erty is resold to the Real Estate Of- 
fice. 

Here we have not only quite a va- 
riety of work for the Realty Com- 


One of the business practice rooms of the business department at 
Burdett College. 


ey; makes collections; invests in in- 
terest-bearing bonds of the invest- 
ment company; and makes transfers 
of its own shares of stock which are 
bought and sold among the students. 
So many deposits are made and 
checks drawn that it gives one stu- 
dent from 30 to 40 hours of actual 
statement machine work each week. 
Each day’s work of the statement 
clerk, the bookkeeper, the teller, and 
the cashier must be proved before he 
goes home. 


Mr. Doe’s Real Estate 
Transactions 

After Doe has deposited his in- 
vestment money, he goes to the Real 
Estate Office to rent a business prop- 
erty. Each trading room is a town, 
which is subdivided into sections and 
blocks, each seat being treated as a 
business house. [From the Realty 
Company Doe receives a lease which 
he files with the file clerk of the 
office. Besides renting property, the 
Realty Company later makes ar- 
rangements to let the renter pur- 
chase his store on time payments. 
This calls for the making of a land 
contract and upon fulfillment by Mr. 
Doe of his contract, a deed is issued. 
The Real Estate Office also acts as 
agent for various insurance com- 
panies, writing policies for each 
trader on his stock of goods, his 


pany clerks to carry out and record, 
but, as all legal forms must be filled 
out on the typewriter, very valuable 
work is made for a typist and for a 
file clerk, who has the duty of re- 
cording and filing the forms. As 
with the statement clerk, so the 
typist and file clerk are kept busy 


of merchandise. At wholesale, Doe 
must buy for cash, on account, for 
trade acceptances, C.O.D., and by 
drafts with bill of lading attached to 
be collected through the bank. At 
this point, work is created for a bill- 
ing clerk, for another full-time ma- 
chine job, and for a freight clerk: 
also, a good steady job for a book- 
keeper keeping account of the sales, 
charges, payments, trade discounts, 
letter writing, etc. 

Mr. Doe, like all merchants, buys 
merchandise in order that he may 
sell it at a possible profit. (Conse- 
quently he watches the markets, 
makes sales to other student tirms, 
and, when unable to find student 
customers, sells merchandise +o the 
Retail Office or consigns it io tae 
Commission Office to be sold for him, 
This avoids the loss of time which 
might be occasioned if a_ siudent 
could not find other students willing 
to trade with him just at the time he 
needs them. Should a student leave 
school with his business affairs un- 
settled, the office Administrator takes 
over his estate, collects what assets it 
is possible, and makes a pro rata pay- 
ment of his debts, thus providing 
against the possibility of loose or lost 
ends developing. 


Mr. Doe’s Transactions With the 
College Investment Company 


In addition to the work outlined 
above, Mr. Doe, during the life of 
his business, has dealings with the 
College Investment Company, from 
whom he purchases stocks and bonds 
issued by the various offices, and se- 
cures investments in the partnership 


Sectional view of the office practice department of Burdett College. 


for a full week at a specific, pains- 
taking and worth while or practical 
occupation. 
Mr. Doe’s Merchandising 
Transactions 

Mr. Doe, having found himself a 
business home, orders by letter from 
the College Wholesale House a stock 


and corporation which he must or- 
ganize in the advanced work of the 
Business Practice Department. To 
the Investment Company also goes 
the task of acting as representative 
for various other concerns, as col- 
lector from the students for lighis, 
telephone, taxes, and other expenses. 
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The work of this office requires that 
the student report weekly not only 
the regular trial balance and finan- 
cial statements, but eighteen sup- 
porting schedules. These schedules 
are made out by the registry clerk 
and must agree not only with their 
control] account in the general led- 
ger, but also with the schedules 
made out by the file clerk from 
vouchers actually on file. 


Auditing Practice 


Each student taking the business 
cours’, after having had class in- 
struc'ion in the principles of aud- 
iting and after finishing his three 
montis of work in the offices, is re- 
quire'| to work two weeks as auditor 
of the books and records of the 
Offic: Practice Department. 

The following condensed actual 
Aud: Reports will illustrate the 
character of work required of these 
aud) ors. 

April 30, 1933. 
Mr. j. F. Robinson 
To the Head of the Business Department: 

In accordance with your request of 
Apri! 25, I have audited the exhibits and 
schedules of all the offices for mistakes in 
prin-iple and technique. 

I have divided my report into the fol- 
lowing parts: 

General Errors 

Errors you have repeatedly warned stu- 
dents against, but which they continually 
make. (These errors had to do with such 
things as footings, rulings, schedule num- 
bers, indexing, classifications, explanations, 
proper methods of figuring reserves, etc.) 
Individual Errors 

Errors that apply only to one office. 
(Failures to properly short-extend, file, 
prove, improper use of special ledgers and 
other special forms and records.) 
Suggestions 

(Several suggestions were made, in- 
cluding a call for a new form of schedule, 
combining of some seldom-used accounts, 
collection of slow debts, permission to 
pay out of sinking funds, etc.) 

Comment 

All budgets were reasonably neat, but 
Mr. Investor’s work for the Wholesale 
House was unusually neat and well set up. 
This auditing has taken ten hours. 

Respectfully submitted, 


M. J. WILLIAMS. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
May 9, 1933. 
To the Head of the Business Department: 
In compliance with your assignment to 
audit the financial statements, schedules, 
and records of the College Investment 
Company in an effort to locate errors re- 
ported by the bookkeeper of last week, I 
submit the following report: 
Preliminary Work 
| first took adding machine tapes of the 
trial balance and post closing trial bal- 
ance and found them to be the same as 
reported. I then checked over all other 
Statements and schedules and found them 
to be as reported. 
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Errors found and corrected 

(a) In the Notes and Drafts Discount 
register, draft No. 8, drawn on Joseph 
Endicott in favor of Miriam Miller, was 
entered as $142.85, the amount of the face 
of the draft. In the file, however, this 
draft was for $64.60. 

(b) In the schedule of Student Corpo- 
ration Stock, ten shares issued by Paul 
Widenhorn were omitted from the sched- 
ule. 

(c) On April 17, a note was received 
from Vera Howard. This note has been 
omitted from the schedules and the note 
itself was filed in the wrong file. 
Suggestions 

The register of gold bonds is in very 
bad condition. This condition causes a 
great deal of inconvenience to the clerk 
when he takes his schedule each weck. I 
should suggest that the register be copied 
and put in a better condition. All other 
schedules were correct as reported by the 
manager, 

All books, schedules, and files are now 
in agrecment and are being kept in accord- 
ance with your instructions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Marjorie MERCER. 


Student Office Manager 

All the work of the Office Prac- 
tice Department is under the direct 
control of the head of the Business 
Department, but behind the counter 
of the offices is a student manager. 
The work of this manager can best 
be described by quoting some of the 
instructions which are given to him 
when he takes office. 


See that customers are waited upon 
promptly and properly, especially re- 
quiring that all complaints be care- 
fully taken care of. 

See that the work of the office is 
divided evenly among the workers, 
having those who are through with 
their work early help those who are 
not, excepting when the fault of de- 
lay is the worker’s. 

If unfinished work accumulates, find 
the reason why, then locate the re- 
sponsible party and insist that the 
work be brought up-to-date. 

See that there is no unnecessary 
noise and that the offices are kept in 
a neat and orderly manner. 

Look after supplies for the office 
workers. 

Require that all books and papers 
are properly put away after close of 
business, that machines are covered, 
that unnecessary lights are not al- 
lowed to burn at any time, that every- 
thing is spic and span, and that, as far 
as possible, the day’s work is com- 
pleted and everything left shipshape 
before anyone is permitted to go 
home. 

Outside of trading hours, check up 
on various things which the worker, 
in his desire to get his work out 
quickly, might neglect. This will 
make it possible for better results to 
be secured at the end of the week and 
will make the records better when the 
auditor’s report is turned in and when 
the books are inspected by the head of 
the department. 

To a great extent, the smooth- 
running office is the result of careful 
supervision. 
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Benefits 


Briefly we might sum up the ben- 
efits to the student of the work in 
the Office Practice Department to be 
as follows: 

Increased skill in machine operation. 

Real practice in the care of books, 
records, and files of a going concern. 

Ability to carry on a job independ- 
ently of carefuily laid out instruction 
books with keyed results. 

Even in school work there arise 
problems or emergencies which re- 
quire patience, ability, and tact to 
handle, and in the handling of these 
emergencies, the office worker devel- 
ops adaptability. 

A chance to exercise initiative. 

Credit for office work is given only 
upon the completion on schedule time 
of a week’s work. This puts upon the 
student a feeling of responsibility for 
accuracy as to details and promptness 
as to time. 

In no other phase of school work 
is a higher grade and a more alert 
corps of teachers needed than in 
Business and Office Practice. In a 
roomful of individual-advancement 
students, with freedom to move 
about the various trading rooms in 
constant communication with others, 
there is so much chance for the stu- 
dent to “take the bit in his teeth” 
and run wild, get lost, or do careless 
and inefficient work. 

Under the proper direction and 
condition, however, there is nothing 
a school can do which will so effec- 
tively help the future beginner in 
business to eliminate that “lost” pe- 
riod as work in an up-to-date office 
practice department. 


Desirable Qualifications 
(Continued from page 10) 


will provide for her own growth in 
service by taking advantage of all 
the agencies of growth for com- 
mercial teachers. 

She realizes that business is not 
static but is always changing and 
finding new ways of doing things, in 
selling goods, in office practices, and 
in handling purchases, etc. These 
changes should be reflected in the 
kind of commercial training and the 
methods used in commercial courses 
given in the high school. 


Summary 


These things, then, stand out in 
the desirable qualifications of com- 
mercial teachers: adequate training, 
desirable personal qualities, good 
health, high moral character and re- 
ligious ideals, definite aims and a de- 
sire to grow in service, ability to co- 
operate with fellow workers for 
the training of students to meet life's 
problems wisely, and to get the high- 
est good from their experience of 
living. 
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EVALUATION OF NON-VOCATIONAL 
VALUES CLAIMED FOR BOOKKEEPING 


25. Development of an understand- 

, lV ing of the importance of book- 
By nex Ray ells keeping to lawyers and profes- 
sional men 


Graduate Student, University of Iowa 26. Development of the significance 


lowa Cit lowa of credit and credit instruments 4 
y, 27 Cultural value 1 


Aims Not Being Accomplished 
Is it possible that these thing: are 


Are the non-vocational aims which have been advanced for 


bookkeeping attained, as the advocates of bookkeeping say they being attained as a by-produc of 
are, or are they used merely to justify a vocaitonal subtect which 


the teaching of record-keeping [e- 


should no longer have so prominent a place in our curricula? 


The results of this test show that the non-vocational aims set 
forth for bookkeeping are not being accomplished. Either book- 
keeping must be taught as a strictly vocational subject, or the 
methods of teaching the subject must be changed so that the 


aims now set forth may be accomplished. 


OES bookkeeping actually 

teach the things it is said to 
teach? This question been 
raised by prominent commercial 
educators because as fewer and 
fewer of the people trained to keep 
books have been able to secure such 
positions, more non-vocational aims 
have been advanced for bookkeeping. 
Are these aims actually attained, as 
the advocates of bookkeeping say 
they are, or are they used merely to 
justify a worn-out vocational sub- 
ject which should no longer have so 
prominent a place in our curricula? 


Non-Vocational Aims 
or Objectives 


An analysis of thirty-six books on 
commercial education, recent maga- 
zine articles, and courses of study 
for bookkeeping reveals some 
twenty-seven aims or objectives 
aside from that of teaching the 
student to keep books. These aims 
are as follows: 


Aims | Times 
or Objectives Mentioned 


1. Development of character traits 54 
2. Development of a general un- 
derstanding of business activities 
and practices 
. Development of ability to analyze 
and to interpret various records 
and reports 
. Development of the power to 
think and to reason 
. Development of a background of 
knowledge necessary for success 
in any business vocation 
. Development of the ability to 
correlate arithmetic, — spelling, 
penmanship, law, economics, 
commercial correspondence, with 
each other and with their prac- 
tical usage in everyday business 


7. Development of an understand- 


ing of the need for bookkeeping 


in modern business 

. An understanding of business 
information of use to all people 
in everyday life 

. Development of an understand- 
ing of the purposes of a bank 
and the ability to transact busi- 
ness with a bank 

. Development of a knowledge of 
and the ability to prepare the 
common business forms 
To teach business management 


12. Development of the ability to 


understand, prepare, and control 
a personal budget 


3. Development of an understand- 


ing of the fundamental princi- 
ples of investment 

. To enlarge the vocabulary by 
the addition of business termin- 
ology 

. To develop a knowledge of, and 
the realization of the significance 
of changes in value 

. To develop an appreciation of 
the need for greater detail in the 
records as business becomes 
more complicated 

. Development of the ability to use 
charts and graphs 

. Development of an understand- 
ing of the different factors con- 
nected with depreciation 

. Development of the ability to 
use bookkeeping as an instru- 
ment of control in the manage- 
ment of a business 

. Vocational guidance, through 
obtaining knowledge of one’s 
personal abilities and limitations 

. Development of the ability to 
use labor-saving devices and 
mechanical equipment 


2. Development of the ability to 


use the telephone 
- Development of the ability to 
use the various methods of filing 
. Development of an understand- 
ing of the significance of liabili- 
ties, insolvency, bankruptcy 
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cause no evidence was available °on- 
cerning this question, the w iter, 
under the guidance of Dr. |. G. 
Blackstone, head of the comm vcial 
teacher training division at the 
University of Iowa, made an ii ves- 
tigation, the results of which are 
summarized briefly here. 

An objective test covering s me 
of the most frequently named «aims 
was constructed and administ«red 
to bookkeeping students and to »on- 
bookkeeping students of the sme 
grades. A comparison of the scores 
of 763 bookkeeping students in the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades 
with 378 non-bookkeeping students 
in the same grades shows that the 
mean of the bookkeeping students 
is 3.45 higher than the mean of the 
non-bookkeeping students. That is, 
out of a possible 135 points on the 
test, the bookkeeping students an- 
swered 3.45 more questions, or had 
gained 3.45 more concepts from 
their study of bookkeeping. 

A comparison of the results of 
students having had two, three and 
four semesters of work in book-- 
keeping shows that there is no con- 
clusive evidence that additional time 
spent on the study of bookkeeping 
means improvement in the general, 
non-vocational values. The writer 
believes that the improvement, if it 
exists, is too slight to justify the 
teaching of from two to four. se- 
mesters of bookkeeping, at least for 
non-vocational purposes. 

The scores on the test improved 
with each vear which had been spent 
in school for hoth bookkeeping and 
non-bookkeeping students, indicat- 
ing that the improvement may be 
due to an advance in age, experi- 
ence and general education. It is 
interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that the mean score of the 
twelfth grade non-bookkeeping stu- 
dents is 5.79 higher than the mean 
score of the students in the tenth 
grade who have studied bookkeep- 
ing. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Mr. Abercrombie 


THE NEXT STEP IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


By Roland K. Abercrombie 


Chairman, Commercial Department, San Mateo Junior College, 
San Mateo, California 


The next step in commercial education is to round out the job 
training that we have so far emphasized with a course in the 
business fundamentals that are necessary for everyone to know. 


‘ODAY the world is taking in- 

ventory. School executives and 
tax avers are asking more search- 
ing y than ever before, “What are 
we accomplishing in our schools? 
Is our present program too expen- 
sive? Is it shaped by tradition or 
by the needs of our future citi- 
zens?” As business educators, let 
us review our own situation. How 
have we done our work? 


Is Job Training All That 
Is Needed? 


have devoted practically all 
of our time and effort to training 
young people for jobs as book- 
keepers and stenographers. In many 
schools we have attempted specific 
training for machine _ operators, 
shipping clerks, and_ billing clerks. 
This emphasis on definite job train- 
ing is all well and good, especially if 
our graduates are able to find jobs 
that they are trained for. How- 
ever, the question I wish to consider 
now is this—‘Is job training all that 
is needed when our graduates step 
out into our complicated economic 
life?” 

In the January, 1933, issue of 
“School Life,” I note that the Council 
of State Superintendents and Com- 
missioners of Education, meeting at 
Hot Springs, Ark., December 5 and 
6, gave much attention to the ques- 
tion of “Changes In Education To 
Give Boys and Girls Better Know- 
ledge Of The Use Of Income.” Fol- 
lowing a talk on “The Economic Se- 
curity of the Individual,” the coun- 
cil voted to ask the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education to be chairman 
of a committee to investigate possi- 
bilities of improving the contribu- 
tion the schools can make to meet 
this need. 


The overwhelming task of correcting 

the evil practices in big business and 

high finance lies, at least in part, at the 
doors of the schools. 


In his book called, “Graft In 
Business,” John T. Flynn throws 
out a great challenge to the schools. 
After carefully analysing many evil 
practices in big business and high 
finance in a sane and sober manner, 
he concludes his remarks by stating 
that the overwhelming task of cor- 
recting this vicious situation lies, at 
least in part, at the doors of the 
schools of America. 

Walter B. Pitkin, in his new book, 
“The Consumer, His Nature And 
His Changing Habits,” savs, “The 
high school and college of tomorrow 
will serve the people best by becom- 
ing Institutes of Life Planning.— 
They will drill boys and girls in sav- 
ing, investing, and spending ;—.” 


Need For Emphasis On Rule 
of Caveat Emptor 


it is evident, I believe, that we 
have emphasized training for pro- 
duction and neglected to teach many 
fundamentals of business that all 
people should know in order to be 
intelligent consumers. Only since 
1927, when Stuart Chase and F. J. 
Schlink published a study in waste 
of the consumer’s dollar called 
“Your Money’s Worth,” have we 
fully begun to realize the helpless- 


ness of our citizens in the face of 
contlicting advertising claims, skill- 
fully presented misinformation, flat- 
tery, sex appeal and exaggerations. 
Some of you, no doubt, are familiar 
with Consumers’ Research which 
grew out of the demand for a source 
of reliable information concerning 
commodities in common use. Peo- 
ple who have become familiar with 
this service find that it has done 
much to aid them in getting the 
most for their money. It is our 
duty as educators to make our stu- 
dents acquainted with this type of 
service so that they may be in a posi- 
tion to choose their purchases wisely 
and well. 

As adults, most of our graduates 
will have a normal desire to own a 
home. For many of them, it will be 
the largest single investment they 
will ever make. How many people 
lose out in owning real property be- 
cause of the lack of the fundamen- 
tal information that is necessary in 
order to be able to buy or build a 
home intelligently? Rather than 
enjoying the pleasures and advan- 
tages that come from home owner- 
ship, they frequently find in it a 
crushing burden of expense and 
worry. How many of them have 
any idea of the basic facts to be con- 
sidered in buying a home or in pur- 
chasing real estate of any kind? 
How many of our citizens have 
made mistakes in overestimating the 
amount that they could pay for a 
home? How many know anything 
about the various metheds that can 
be used to determine the value of a 
lot as compared with the price 
asked? Building a home involves 
the home owner in a number of legal 
problems. When should an attor- 
ney be employed? How many know 
how to go about having a home built 
with the least possible cost and risk 
to them? How many understand 
the way in which property is taxed 
and the way to calculate what their 
taxes will be? In building a house, 
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the owner of the building is liable 
for any unpaid bills of the contrac- 
tor. How can the owner protect 
himself against these unpaid bills? 
There are certain precautions neces- 
sary in transferring legal title to a 
piece of property. How can the 
purchaser be sure that the transac- 
tion will be carried out just as he in- 
tended without depending entirely 
upon the good faith of the other 
party involved in the transaction ¢ 

I know of an otherwise well- 
trained person who, during a boom, 
paid $3000 for an undeveloped lot. 
After the boom was over, he found 
that he could not sell the lot for even 
lf the price he had paid for it. Here 
is another illustration of the type of 
trouble fairly well-informed people 
have gotten into in dealing with 
common business problems. Mr. M 
thought he had purchased a country 
home for himself and his family and 
they lived in it and enjoyed it until 
Mr. M’s death. The former owner 
then claimed the property and, when 
the case was contested, the court de- 
cided in favor of the former owner 
because of the fact that according to 
the wording of the deed all Mr. M 
had purchased was a life estate in 
the property and this was. terminated 
upon his death. 

In buying real property, it is a 
very common thing for a person to 
find that, after paying what was a 
very high price, he had also become 
liable for heavy street assessments 
that had added considerably to the 
cost of the property. In a single 
instance that I know of, the pur- 
chaser of a home paid some $7,000 
for a piece of property only to dis- 
cover later that he had to make an 
additional payment of $1,500 for 
street assessments that had not been 
called to his attention. Most of 
these cases can be duplicated many 
times over. 

Aside from buying a home, every 
citizen hopes to provide for the fu- 
ture and the uncertainties of old age. 
He is urged by salesmen and adver- 
tisements to put his savings in land, 
stocks, bonds, building and loan as- 
sociations, and banks. Insurance 
companies urge young men and wo- 
men to purchase retirement annuity 
policies so as to “spread the cost 
from now to the age you choose.” 
Many and varied are the “oppor- 
tunities” offered. 

Beautifully engraved but fraudu- 
lent or worthless stock certificates 
are all that remain of the life sav- 
ings of many supposedly well-edu- 
cated individuals. Many “‘invest- 
nents” were made in enterprises 
doomed to failure even in prosper- 
dus times—failure that anyone with 


an adequate knowledge of business 
fundamentals would have foreseen. 

The present depression has 
brought into tragic relief the fact 
that the consumers of this country 
have not been educated to protect 
their own interests. All too often, 
upon the advice of interested parties, 
they have purchased stocks that 
never paid dividends, bonds _ that 
were unsound, and poorly built 
homes at prices hot even approxi- 
mately justified by their rental 
values. 

You may wonder why I have 
placed these unfortunate cases be- 
fore you. I have done so to point 
out the crying need for business 
training for individual use. Every- 
one should learn to guard against 
the dangers that lurk in all business 
transactions. We need to empha- 
size the rule of caveat emptor (let 
the buyer beware). This legal 
maxim has too long been buried un- 
der platitudes of service. It is not 
enough to have faith in your fellow 
man and to depend on his integrity. 
Our citizens must have knowledge as 
well. 


Course in Business Fundamentals 
Advisable 


It is my opinion that the next step 
in commercial education is to round 
out the job training that we have so 
far emphasized with a course in the 
business fundamentals that are 
necessary tor everyone to know. 
This course should be presented 
from the standpoint of general in- 
terest and usefulness to all. With 
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the foundational knowledge of ser- 
vices and tools useful to the student 
in making his way in the world, such 
as is now taught in the first year of 
Junior Business Training, a continu- 
ation course can well be developed 
which will (1) teach young people 
to recognize symptoms of unhealthy 
economic conditions of the country 
in advance so that they may adjust 
their personal affairs to meci the 
changing economic situation and do 
their share to eliminate such condi- 
tions before they bring havoc and 
destruction, (2) teach them to buy 
value and not price, (3) aid them so 
that, in the larger business trans- 
actions of a personal nature, they 
will be able to avoid the conimon 
pitfalls that they are otherwise un- 
able to overcome, and (4) provide 
the essential information needcl by 
those who may wish to establish 
their own business or success/ully 
manage a business for others. 


Some of you will protest that 
teachers and texts are not available 
to meet this situation. Text mate- 
rial designed to fill this need is cer- 
tain to come, once the need is recog- 
nized. I firmly believe that there 
will be an ever increasing demand 
for teachers who are willing to train 
themselves to teach this type of 
fundamental business knowledge. 
No doubt, colleges will soon be giv- 
ing teacher-training courses to meet 
this growing demand. In this way 
the schools of our country will be 
rendering an indispensable service of 
inestimable value to the citizens of 
this nation. 


Evaluation of Non-Vocational Values 
(Continued from page 14) 


The study shows also that  stu- 
dents who have studied commercial 
law, economics and secretarial train- 
ing had some advantage over the 
people who had not studied these 
subjects; and that this advantage 
was more apparent in the scores of 
non-bookkeeping than bookkeeping 
students. 

The results of this test show that 
the non-vocational aims set forth 
for bookkeeping are not being ac- 
complished. One of two things 
must be done: Either bookkeeping 
must be taught as a strictly voca- 
tional subject, or the methods of 
teaching the subject must be 
changed so that the aims now set 
forth may be accomplished. Such 
action must be taken before the tax- 
paying public discovers that the 
aims for bookkeeping are merely 


justifications. Nichols, in his new 
book, ‘Commercial Education in the 
High School,” says, “It often is 
stated that certain values are inher- 
ent in each commercial subject and 
that these values emerge from the 
study of the subject regardless of 
the way it is taught. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth.” And 
again, “If pupils are to understand 
the social implications of business 
activities and procedures, the teach- 
er’s plan must be so constructed as 
to insure that no socially important 
item of information, principle, or 
practice will be passed by without 
adequate emphasis.” Probably these 
non-vocational values claimed for 
bookkeeping can be achieved if 
taught directly instead of incident- 
ally, It is recommended that studies 
be made to determine if this be true. 
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STENOGRAPHIC AND 
OFFICE MACHINE 
EMPLOYMENT 


By Gladys Bixby, B.S. Ed. 
Lowell High School, Lowell, Massachusetts 


FTER correspondence and con- 

ference with employment agen- 
cies, corporations, and specialists in 
commercial education, | have found 
that the demands for stenographic 
service are quite a bit less than they 
were three years ago, and that steno- 
graphic service has been affected in 
much the same way as all other 
forms of service. 

iemands for stenographic service 
are regulated by the amount of cor- 
respondence necessary for the suc- 
cessful conduct of any business. 
With a curtailment of general busi- 
ness activity a natural reduction in 
correspondence follows, together 
with a lessened demand for stenog- 
raphers. 

In any economic crisis these posi- 
tions are badly hit, but as soon as 
business shows any signs of picking 
up, there will be a great increase in 
calls for stenographic assistants. The 
offices throughout the country are be- 
ing manned by skeleton staffs and in 
many cases they are overworked. 
With increasing business, extra as- 
sistants must be added. 

A few specific instances which 
show the effects of the depression 
upon demands for  stenographic 
service follow: 

1. In the Middle West the de- 
mand for stenographic help has been 
only from one-third to one-half as 
great as before the depression. 

2. A large manufacturing plant 
in. Hartford, Connecticut, reports 
that they have hired no stenogra- 
phers since 1931. They have reduced 
salaries about forty per cent and 
have not replaced any stenographers 
who have left. 

3. A placement bureau in Boston 
states that in the year 1928-1929 


(year begins October 1) they had 
four hundred and ninety-one (491) 
calls which required a knowledge of 
stenography. In 1931-32 they had 
two hundred and eighteen (218) 
calls requiring stenography. Since 
last October they have had even 
fewer calls. One may note that dur- 
ing 1931-1932 they had less than 
half the number of calls for stenog- 
raphers as in 1928-1929. 

4. In a survey made of the occu- 
pations of high school graduates in 
New Jersey it was found that the 


Miss Bixby 


number of boys graduating in 1931 
who found office positions was only 
sixty-six per cent of the number so 
employed in 1930, or a decrease of 
thirty-four per cent. The number 
of girls who found office positions 
decreased twenty-three per cent. 
The total decrease was fifty-seven 
per cent. Although in this survey 
the very general term “office posi- 
tions” is used, one may obtain a gen- 
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eral idea of the lessened demands 
for workers in this field. 

5. In 1931 a study was made of 
the positions obtained by the gradu- 
ates from the shorthand classes in 
Baltimore, Maryland. It was found, 
that of one hundred and thirty-eight 
(138) graduates from the steno- 
graphic course, twenty were placed 
in non-skill jobs; fifty-nine were 
placed in clerical skill jobs; fifty 
were placed in stenographic posi- 
tions. The number of stenographers 
actually employed represented but 
forty-two per cent of the total num- 
ber graduated and was much smaller 
than in previous classes, 


Demands For Stenographic Serv- 

ice As Compared With Demands 

For Dictating Machine Operators 
and Other Machine Clerks 


For the past ten years transcrip- 
tion from hand written notes has 
been giving way to voice transcrip- 
tion and there seems to be an in- 
creasing popularity in the use of the 
dictating machine. 

There seems to be unanimity in 
the fact that dictating machines are 
used in the very large offices and 
that stenographers are more in de- 
mand in the smaller offices. It also 
seems to be true that for technical 
work the stenographer has been 
found to be of more value than the 
dictating machine operator. 

The office manager of a large 
corporation near Boston states: 
“Practically all large companies em- 
ploy a larger number of dictating 
machine operators than  stenogra- 
phers. When work is measured and 
costs obtained, dictating equipment 
is far in the lead.” 

In one of the large insurance com- 
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panies of Boston all of the dictation 
was handled by stenographers, prior 
to May 12, 1930, each department 
having its own corps. On that date 
they installed dictating machines and 
organized a Central Transcribing 
Bureau which now takes care of 
about ninety per cent of the com- 
pany’s dictation. In a very few de- 
partments which handle specialized 
work with technical terms, the sten- 
ographers have been retained. Their 
demand for stenographic service, 
therefore, is now much less than it 
was, and their demand for dictating 
machine operators has increased in 
direct proportion. It is interesting 
to note that this company does not 
pay the dictating machine operators 
or stenographers on a_ piece-work 
basis, but by a weekly salary “the 
amount of which is determined by 
their general efficiency.” 

The employment manager of a 
large manufacturing plant in anoth- 
er New England city gives a differ- 
ent viewpoint in stating: “It is our 
opinion that successful dictating 
machine operators should have a 
better educational background than 
is usually required in routine steno- 
graphic work. Because of the indis- 
tinctness of the dictation recorded 
on many cylinders, the operator 
must often fill in a required word or 
phrase. If all poorly dictated cylin- 
ders were returned to the dictator, 
there would be little work accom- 
plished, The operator must be quick 
to grasp the meaning, supply the 
text, and often correct the English 
as she transcribes.” This company 
employs both stenographers and dic- 
tating machine operators. 

A Boston placement bureau has 
given me the information that they 
never had many calls for dictating 
machine operators. In 1928-1929 
they had only seven calls and in 
1931-1932 they had three. They at- 
tribute this small number of calls to 
the fact that they have always spe- 
cialized in positions in smaller offices 
and that the dictating machines are 
used in the very large ones. They 
also state that the type of person 
they have registered does not like to 
use the machines, and, consequently, 
when they have had calls in the past, 
they have found it rather difficult 
to recommend anyone. 

From another Boston employment 
agency I learned that there are al- 
ways more demands for stenogra- 
phers than for any other type of 


office assistant. They say that ma- 
chine operators fall into second 
place, mentioning especially book- 
keeping machine operators and 
comptometer operators, _ 

In 1931 a study of occupations 
was made in Hartford, Connecticut, 
under the sponsorship of the Board 
of Education. Some of the data are 
interesting when the demands for 
machine operators are considered. 

Two hundred and sixty-nine firms 
formed the basis of the study. 

The employees of these firms were 
classified as follows: 


Per cent 
of 
Male Total 


1352 
1291 


Employees Female 

. General clerical 

Insurance Specialists .. 

Machine Operators .... 

Secretarial 

Selling 

Accounting 

Transportation and 
Storing 

. Financial .. 


10.30 


3.10 
2.37 


100.00 


In 1931-1932 an occupational sur- 
vey was made of twenty towns and 
cities in Virginia. Two hundred and 
cighty-nine different businesses were 
studied. The employees were classi- 
fied as follows: 


Per cent 
of 

Total 

34.56 


Employees 
Selling: retail, 
solicitors 
Stenographers, Secretaries, Typists. 

Stenographer-bookkeepers, and Dicta- 
typists 
General clerks: 
time, mail 
tookkeepers, Accountants, 
Ledger clerks 
Messengers, office boys and girls 
Other commercial positions 


wholesale, traveling 


22.64 


17.90 receiving, shipping, 


14.91 Auditors, 


6.50 
3.44 


Editorial Comment 
(Continued from page 7) 


are we becoming increasingly con- 
scious of a need for a much broader 
type of business education which 
will continue to emphasize voca- 
tional intelligence, but which will 
develop that vocational intelligence 
in terms of broad functional busi- 
ness knowledges as well as special- 
ized skills. Furthermore, we are 
also. becoming increasingly con- 
scious of a need for more defi- 
nitely emphasizing consumer know- 
ledges in business education. The 
day will come when all secondary 
school students, regardless of their 
ultimate vocational or professional 
objectives, will be given training in 
those business knowledges that are 
essentially important to the con- 
sumer, 

With 


these considerations in 


mind, it seems to be a matter of 
vital importance that business edy- 
cation shall have a_ representative 
with the Federal Government as a 
successor to Mr. Barnhart and to 
Frederick G. Nichols who preceded 
him in the Federal Board Office. 
We hope, therefore, that the U, S. 
Office of Education will not leave 
this post vacant long, but wil! fill 
it with some well-trained and pro- 
gressive individual in business edu- 
cation who will represent us in 
Washington and who will cooper- 
ate with leaders in business educa- 
tion throughout the country to the 
end that the older phases of |usi- 
ness education may be improved and 
the newer phases intelligently de- 
veloped.—Peter L. Agnew, \ew 
York University, New York, N.Y. 


Superior Training 
In Business 

Skills Is Still 
Needed 


ET us back to funda- 

mentals. As a result of the 
depression through which we are 
passing there is certain to be a de- 
mand in business education for in- 
creased emphasis upon economics so 
that there will be more general un- 
derstanding of the vital forces that 
are operating in business and_ that 
control the economic health of the 
nation. No doubt many business 
educators will begin giving serious 
thought as to how best to bring 
about such emphasis. We shall have 
courses in economic theory, applied 
economics, trade and special 
seminars upon the significance of 
the N. R. A. 

While all of these 
good themselves will no 
doubt give a very beneficial in- 
uence in disseminating’ necessary 
information that is essential in bus- 
iness_ education, it behooves our 
leaders in business education to ad- 
here strictly to what may be called 
fundamentals in business training. 
While new problems have arisen in 
business education, we still have 
with us the old ones that have not 
been solved. One of the oldest of 
our problems is how to secure the 
recognition for business training 
that it should have. When a busi- 
ness man states that he would pre- 
fer to have the graduate of an 
academic course in preference io 
the graduate of a commercial 
course, or indicates that he is in 
different in this matter, it brings to 
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, CCASIONALLY an employer 
CO imagines that he could fill the 
postion of his typist with a robot 
the: could follow instructions and 
usc the typewriter. Much as he may 
fel that this could be done, it is 
doubtful. Something more than the 
ability to typewrite and to follow in- 
striictions are necessary in order to 
be a good typist. What is that addi- 
tional something which is so vitally 
necessary? Jt is as hard to explain 
as personality. It is composed of 
all of the reactions made by the ty- 
pist. 

The other day an employer said, 
“My stenographer is very good, but 
she can’t see anything to do that 
isn't scheduled for her.” Perhaps 
she was just a robot. A short time 
ago a lawyer stated that his stenog- 
rapher was the best one that he had 
ever had although her ability as a 
typist and shorthand writer was only 
barely good enough to permit her to 
hold her position. Her ability to 
meet people, and “use her head,” 
made her a valuable assistant in the 
office. He went still further and 
said, “Some people would rather 
come to the office and transact busi- 
ness with her than with me.” A ro- 
bot, plus. 

The employer takes for granted 
that the typist asking for a position 
will be a good typist, and in addition 
to this he expects a great deal more. 
He wants an employee who will 
show initiative, | resourcefulness, 
judgment, dependability, punctual- 
ity, and many other good qualities. 
He probably will not mention these 
different things as traits but in their 
place will substitute the actions 
which he wants. Wanted: A typist 
who will “go ahead,” “does not have 
to be told everything to do,” and can 
be “relied upon.” A short conversa- 
tion will probably reveal the fact 
that the typist is supposed to do 
more than routine work. 


THROUGH TYPING 


By Harold J. Jones 
Public High School, Sigourney, Iowa 


The employer takes for granted that the typist asking for a posi- 

tion will be a good typist, and in addition to this he expects a 

great deal more. He wants an employee who will show initia- 

tive, resourcefulness, judgment, dependability, punctuality, and 
many other good qualities. 


During a conversation in which 
the trait of initiative was being dis- 
cussed, an employer made the fol- 
lowing statement, stenogra- 
phers do not need initiative, their 
work is routine; in fact, I would not 
want them to show initiative. Later 
the same employer said, “I would 
like to know whether or not Miss X 
has any initiative. Whenever there 
is any new work to be done, she 
brings it to me and asks how it 
should be done; then, she does it 
exactly as instructed and seldom has 
anything wrong. It seems strange 
that she always asks me about it. 
However, whenever | leave the office, 
I always leave her in charge because 
[ know that she will take care of 
everything in a_ satisfactory man- 
ner.’ It seems that in the above 
case, while the work might have been 
of a routine nature, the trait of ini- 
tiative still had its place in the office. 
The stenographer probably asked 
questions in order to be sure that she 
was doing the work in the way de- 
sired, but when necessary she dis- 
played her own initiative while in 
charge of the office. 

Where do students get training in 
different traits? How do they im- 
prove in these things? Is it possible 
for them to improve in such things 
as initiative, judgment, and depend- 


ability: Almost everything in the 
world is subject to improvement. It 
is possible to strengthen a muscle by 
correct exercise ; it is possible to im- 
prove in skill by correct practice; 
and it would seem reasonable to be- 
lieve that initiative, judgment, re- 
sourcefulness and other traits may 
also be improved by the proper 
training. 


Students Who Work Show 
More Initiative 


Students evidently have different 
traits in some degree as a part of 
their make-up. In some the traits 
are developed more than in others, 
no doubt, through experience and 
the necessity for the use of different 
qualities. A small survey made some 
time ago in the commercial depart- 
ment in the Sigourney High School, 
showed that students working out- 
side of school were displaying a 
higher degree of initiative and mak- 
ing higher average grades than were 
students not forced to work part of 
their way through school. It may be 
that their outside work made neces- 
sary the use of initiative and thus 
strengthened this trait. 

Is it possible for commercial 
teachers to develop traits? Students 
learn to use the typewriter because 
they spend time working on the 
tvpewriter. How much time does 
the student devote to self-improve- 
ment in thinking about traits, find: 
ing out what they are, how they may 
be used, how they should be 
strengthened? Perhaps the student 
should be taught through trait study 
how best to make use of different 


Something more than the ability to 
typewrite and to follow instructions are 
necessary in order to be a good typist. 
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skills which are acquired. Part of 
the typing period devoted to trait 
development has shown good results 
at Sigourney. 

Traits are admittedly difficult to 
teach. There are at least three main 
obstacles. First, traits are closely 
associated so it is almost impossible 
to separate them and say, “This is 
one trait, and this is another.” 

Second, it is difficult to arrive at 
a definition of a trait. 

Third, there is the problem of 
measuring results. This is difficult 
because of intangibility. 

Suggested solutions for these dif- 
ferent difficulties will be taken up in 
the order named above. 


Each Trait Should Be Isolated 


The associated traits should be 
listed for observation. For example, 
the traits of initiative, resourceful- 
ness, and judgment are almost in- 
separable. These traits should then 
be described through trait actions. 
What would a stenographer do in 
exemplifying these trait actions? We 
will suppose that the employer is 
preparing a speech. After telling the 
stenographer that his speech is to be 
along a certain line (1) he may tell 
her to go to the library and select 
several articles dealing with his 
speech. The stenographer in doing 


this may display resourcefulness in 


finding the articles. (2) She may 
use judgment in selecting the arti- 
cles. (3) However, knowing of the 
speech to be made, if the stenogra- 
pher of her own volition—without 
being asked to do so—goes to the 
library and selects articles, the act 
of undertaking this action indepen- 
dently will show initiative. 

The Definition 

The following example will illus- 
trate the second difficulty. Thirteen 
business men were asked to give 
their definition for initiative. Briefly 
stated the following were given. 
Three said, “work with little instruc- 
tion”; three said, “grasp import of 
matter”; each of the other business 
men gave one of the following defi- 
nitions: “adherence to system,” “ap- 
plied understanding of subject,” 
“think of new ideas,” “solve difficult 
situation,” ‘‘assume_ responsibility,” 
“knowledge of work required,” “in- 
dividual work.” 

After describing each trait 
through trait actions, as illustrated 
in the case of the employer who 
had a speech to prepare, the defini- 
tion should then be formed by using 
the essential difference as indicated 
by the trait actions... In examining 
the trait actions for initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, and judgment, the 


difference’ between initiative, on the 
one hand, and resourcefulness and 
judgment on the other hand, is 
mainly in the initiation of the action 
—independent action without  in- 
struction. A definition for initiative 
might then be interpreted as ‘“‘an ac- 
tion originating without instruction.” 


Measuring Results 

Because of intangibility the deh- 
nition must be closely followed. 
Trait actions must be checked over 
and over to see if they correspond 
to the definition. Students, through 
class discussion, will assist greatly in 
finding flaws in trait work. 

In class work, in order that all 
students might participate, the only 
attempt at measuring results would 
probably have to be through a rec- 
ord of individual tests. Comparison 
might be made to show improvement 
or lack of improvement. If, how- 
ever, it is desired to measure results 
more accurately, a control and an 
experimental group will furnish a 
basis for comparison. 


Teaching Method 


It is doubtful if the best results 
can be obtained in teaching traits, by 
using what is known as the “recita- 
tion method.” Talking about traits, 
and giving examples does not pro- 
vide the experience necessary for 
trait development. It is thought that 
the ‘‘situation method” offers a bet- 
ter teaching procedure. By _ this 
method the student experiences a 
situation and in doing so has an op- 
portunity to display the trait desired. 
After each student has been placed 
in the situation, and has reacted to 
it, the different ways in which the 
situation has been handled are listed 
on the board. The students then 
discuss and analyze the situation and 
determine by a vote what was the 
best method of solving the situation. 
The students then rank each method 
used and determine by a_ vote 
whether it is high, average or low. 
Each student can then determine his 
or her own weakness and when the 
next situation is met, which should 
be a little more difficult, an effort 
can be made for improvement. This 
experiencing the situation and exer- 
cising the trait will prove beneficial, 
as a strengthening of any habit is 
accomplished through exercise. 

1 Charters, W. W., and Whitley, Isadore B. 
“Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits,” pp. 


Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 


(This article will be concluded next 
month at which time an experiment 
will be described by Mr. Jones in 
which he made an attempt to de- 
velop the trait of initiative through 
the subject of typewriting.) 
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FIRST SEMESTER 
TYPEWRITING ERRORS 


Hollywood Evening High School, 


By Elsa Marie Pille 


This article is the second and concluding part of one begun 
in the previous issue of this Journal 


Letter Substitution Errors 


HE letter substitution errors, 

found in eighth and ninth grade 
first. semester typewriting papers 
scoring less than ten net words a 
minute, are set forth in the Table IT. 
The significant facts in connection 
with this table may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The number of inaccuracies 
for single letters ranged from 684 
substitutions for the letter 7, to 
twenty-four substitutions for the let- 
ter b. 

2. The letters ¢ and » had the 
greatest variety in substitution; the 
letters b, k, and y, the smallest vari- 
ety in substitution. 


TABLE II 
LETTER SUBSTITUTION ERRORS 


Error Letter Substitution With Frequency 
No. 


29. 26, 1 9, o 8, 2 3, 1 1, ¢ I, 


v21, d17, s8, x6, n3, el, al, wl 
s78, e21,f19, c17, k14, r3, p2, ml, yl, gl, 


ol, 
1176, w57, d 52, 152, s15, 013, a6, 15, 
c4, n3, t3, f2, bl 
215, d10, r10, t7, n5, k4, v4, j2, 11, s1 
413, £13, v3, b2; yi 
218, j16, y8, e4, n4, s4, k3, cl, fl, al, tl 
e546, 086, u21, 112, a6, k5, s2, t2, dl, 
va, 91 
£28, h17, ul2, y8, m4, p3, n2, kl, v1, x1 
d48, j5, s3, h2, 12, f1 
025, £10, a5, €5, t5,. d2, ni, 


n96, i2, We, Fi, €1, 

m129, b34, h14, vil. u7, c6, d4, r4, 
43, "03, 22, i, 

i111, p44, a28, vit 116, ul3, w8, n3 
r3, 2, m2, dl, 

016, d4, t2, 1, sl, am 11 


¢72, u51, £49, e28, 04, h3, s3, y3, m1, vl 

d104, a28, c26, wl6, x11, ell, 18, f2, 
¥1, 01, x1 

$132, 760, uli, 05; h3, ¢3, £2, 12; 
Di, ol, al, dl,el, si 

r35, y24, i123, e3, a2, 02, nl 

c40, b32, n14, r5, £4, m3, w2, e2, il, 
oi, ti 

€59," S26, O11, t5, a1, i1, ql; yl 

£12, ci], 93, 2, v2, el, wl 

u55, t41, e2, g2, h2, pl 


Total letter substitution errors: 3,507 
Grand total errors: 6,847 
Percentage of letter substitution 

errors: 51% 


*Not represented in test material covered. 


3. The letter m was the most con- 
sistent in substitution. Of 104 total 
errors the letter 1 was substituted 96 
times. 

4. By far the greater number of 
letter substitutions were made up of 
letters adjacent to the correct letter 
on the typewriter keyboard. In this 
respect a marked tendency to substi- 
tute letters adjacent on the same 
bank of keys, rather than those di- 
rectly above or below, was also ob- 
served. 

5. The most important of the op- 
posite hand substitutions were: the 
substitution of the letter i for e, f 
for j, d for k, e for i, and r for u. 


6. Certain pairs of letters showed 
a decided tendency toward “reci- 
procity in substitution” in that either 
letter was frequently substituted for 
the other. The more important of 
these pairs of letters were v and c, ¢ 
and s,7 and e¢, n and m, r and t. 


7. The right hand was responsi- 
ble for the greater number of sub- 
stitution errors. 


8. Of the fingers, the second 
made the greatest number of errors; 
and this in spite of the double duty 
performed by first fingers. The 
fourth fingers were credited with 
the fewest errors. 


9. With respect to position on the 
typewriter keyboard, the letters in 
the third bank of keys were re- 
sponsible for the greatest number of 
inaccuracies. Their errors were 
more numerous than the combined 
errors of the remaining letters. Dis- 
regarding the fourth, or digit row of 
keys, the letters in the first bank of 
keys had the smallest number of er- 
rors. 


In Chart 1 the letters of the al- 
phabet are scaled according to their 
respective number of substitutions. 
The letter i thus stands out as hav- 
ing been responsible for 19.5 per 
cent of the total letter substitution 
errors, the letter e for 11 per cent 


21 


Hollywood, California 


of them. Seven letters, i, e, 0, , t, 
s, and r were responsible for 63 per 
cent of letter substitution errors. 


Errors in Connection With An 
Increased Rate of Typewriting 


In order that the effect of an in- 
creased rate of typewriting on the 
number and types of errors might be 
ascertained, the test papers were di- 
vided into three groups: those scor- 
ing less than one or zero words a 
minute; those averaging one or more 
but less than five net words a minute; 
and those averaging five or more but 
less than ten net words a minute. The 
typewriting errors of these three 
groups of papers were considered 
separately and then compared with 
one another. The most important of 
the findings resulting from such a 
comparison of errors are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Test papers scoring zero words 
a minute averaged 11.55 errors per 


CHART 1 


NOTE: This chart 
should be read as fol- 
lows: the letter * was 
incorrectly written 684 
times, comprisin, 
19.50% of the tota 
letter substitution er- 
rors. 


u 


ese 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
LETTER SUBSTITUTION ERRORS 


paper; test papers scoring from one 
to four net words a minute averaged 
6.20 errors; and test papers scoring 
from five to nine net words a min- 
ute averaged 4.70 errors. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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panies of Boston all of the dictation 
was handled by stenographers, prior 
to May 12, 1930, each department 
having its own corps. On that date 
they installed dictating machines and 
organized a Central Transcribing 
Bureau which now takes care of 
about ninety per cent of the com- 
pany’s dictation. In a very few de- 
partments which handle specialized 
work with technical terms, the sten- 
ographers have been retained. Their 
demand for stenographic service, 
therefore, is now much less than it 
was, and their demand for dictating 
machine operators has increased in 
direct proportion. It is interesting 
to note that this company does not 
pay the dictating machine operators 
or stenographers on a_ piece-work 
basis, but by a weekly salary “the 
amount of which is determined by 
their general efficiency.” 

The employment manager of a 
large manufacturing plant in anoth- 
er New England city gives a differ- 
ent viewpoint in stating: “It is our 
opinion that successful dictating 
machine operators should have a 
better educational background than 
is usually required in routine steno- 
graphic work. Because of the indis- 
tinctness of the dictation recorded 
on many cylinders, the operator 
must often fill in a required word or 
phrase. If all poorly dictated cylin- 
ders were returned to the dictator, 
there would be little work accom- 
plished, The operator must be quick 
to grasp the meaning, supply the 
text, and often correct the English 
as she transcribes.” This company 
employs both stenographers and dic- 
tating machine operators. 

A Boston placement bureau has 
given me the information that they 
never had many calls for dictating 
machine operators. In 1928-1929 
they had only seven calls and in 
1931-1932 they had three. They at- 
tribute this small number of calls to 
the fact that they have always spe- 
cialized in positions in smaller offices 
and that the dictating machines are 
used in the very large ones. They 
also state that the type of person 
they have registered does not like to 
use the machines, and, consequently, 
when they have had calls in the past, 
they have found it rather difficult 
to recommend anyone. 

From another Boston employment 
agency I learned that there are al- 
ways more demands for stenogra- 
phers than for any other type of 


office assistant. They say that ma- 
chine operators fall into second 
place, mentioning especially book- 
keeping machine operators and 
comptometer operators, _ 

In 1931 a study of occupations 
was made in Hartford, Connecticut, 
under the sponsorship of the Board 
of Education. Some of the data are 
interesting when the demands for 
machine operators are considered. 

Two hundred and sixty-nine firms 
formed the basis of the study. 

The employees of these firms were 
classified as follows: 


Per cent 
0} 
Total 
28.24 
16.36 
15.78 
13.47 
10.38 
10.30 


Employees 

General clerical 

Insurance Specialists .. 

Machine Operators .... 5 

Secretarial 

Selling 

Accounting 

Transportation and 
Storing 

. Financial 


3.10 
2.37 


100.00 


In 1931-1932 an occupational sur- 
vey was made of twenty towns and 
cities in Virginia. Two hundred and 
cighty-nine different businesses were 
studied. The employees were classi- 
fied as follows: 


Per cent 
0 
_ Total Employees 
34.56 Selling: retail, 
solicitors 
Stenographers, Secretaries, Typists. 
Stenographer-bookkeepers, and Dicta- 
typists 
General clerks: 
time, mail 
30okkeepers, Accountants, 
Ledger clerks 
Messengers, office boys and girls 
Other commercial positions 


wholesale, traveling 


22.64 


17.90 receiving, shipping, 


14.91 Auditors, 


6.50 
3.44 


Editorial Comment 
(Continued from page 7) 


are we becoming increasingly con- 
scious of a need for a much broader 
type of business education which 
will continue to emphasize voca- 
tional intelligence, but which will 
develop that vocational intelligence 
in terms of broad functional busi- 
ness knowledges as well as special- 
ized skills. furthermore, we are 
becoming increasingly con- 
scious of a need for more defi- 
nitely emphasizing consumer know- 
ledges in business education. The 
day will come when all secondary 
school students, regardless of their 
ultimate vocational or professional 
objectives, will be given training in 
those business knowledges that are 
essentially important to the con- 
sumer, 

With 


these considerations in 


mind, it seems to be a matter of 
vital importance that business edy- 
cation shall have a_ representative 
with the Federal Government as a 
successor to Mr. Barnhart and to 
Frederick G. Nichols who preceded 
him in the Federal Board Office. 
We hope, therefore, that the U, S. 
Office of Education will not leave 
this post vacant long, but will fill 
it with some well-trained and _pro- 
gressive individual in business edu- 
cation who will represent us in 
Washington and who will cooper- 
ate with leaders in business educa- 
tion throughout the country to the 
end that the older phases of busi- 
ness education may be improved and 
the newer phases intelligently de- 
veloped.—Peter L. Agnew, Vew 
York University, New York, \. Y. 


Superior Training 
In Business 

Skills Is Still 
Needed 


KT us back to funda- 

mentals. As a result of the 
depression through which we are 
passing there is certain to be a de- 
mand in business education for in- 
creased emphasis upon economics so 
that there will be more general un- 
derstanding of the vital forces that 
are operating in business and_ that 
control the economic health of the 
nation. No doubt many business 
educators will begin giving serious 
thought as to how best to bring 
about such emphasis. We shall have 
courses in economic theory, applied 
economics, trade and even special 
seminars upon the significance of, 
the N. R. A. 

While all of these 
good in themselves will no 
doubt give a very beneficial in- 
fluence in disseminating’ necessary 
information that is essential in bus- 
iness education, it behooves our 
leaders in business education to ad- 
here strictly to what may be called 
fundamentals in business training. 
While new problems have arisen in 
business education, we still have 
with us the old ones that have not 
been solved. One of the oldest of 
our problems is how to secure the 
recognition for business — training 
that it should have. When a busi- 
ness man states that he would pre- 
fer to have the graduate of an 
academic course in preference to 
the graduate of a commercial 
course, or indicates that he is in- 
different in this matter, it brings to 


get 


courses are 


(Continued on page 22) 
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TRAIT DEVELOPMENT 


, CCASIONALLY an employer 

’ imagines that he could fill the 
position of his typist with a robot 
the: could follow instructions and 
usc the typewriter. Much as he may 
fel that this could be done, it is 
doubtful. Something more than the 
ability to typewrite and to follow in- 
striictions are necessary in order to 
be a good typist. What is that addi- 
tional something which is so vitally 
necessary? It is as hard to explain 
as personality. It is composed of 
all of the reactions made by the ty- 
The other day an employer said, 
“My stenographer is very good, but 
she can’t see anything to do that 
isn't scheduled for her.” Perhaps 
she was just a robot. A short time 
ago a lawyer stated that his stenog- 
rapher was the best one that he had 
ever had although her ability as a 
typist and shorthand writer was only 
barely good enough to permit her to 
hold her position. Her ability to 
meet people, and “use her head,” 
made her a valuable assistant in the 
office. He went still further and 
said, “Some people would rather 
come to the office and transact busi- 
ness with her than with me.” A ro- 
bot, plus. 

The emplover takes for granted 
that the typist asking for a position 
will be a good typist, and in addition 
to this he expects a great deal more. 
He wants an employee who will 
show initiative, resourcefulness, 
judgment, dependability, punctual- 
ity, and many other good qualities. 
He probably will not mention these 
different things as traits but in their 
place will substitute the actions 
Which he wants. Wanted: <A typist 
who will “go ahead,” “does not have 
to be told everything to do,” and can 
be “relied upon.” A short conversa- 
tion will probably reveal the fact 
that the typist is supposed to do 
more than routine work. 


THROUGH TYPING 


By Harold J. Jones 
Public High School, Sigourney, lowa 


The employer takes for granted that the typist asking for a post- 

tion will be a good typist, and in addition to this he expects a 

great deal more. He wants an employee who will show initia- 

tive, resourcefulness, judgment, dependability, punctuality, and 
many other good qualities. 


During a conversation in which 
the trait of initiative was being dis- 
cussed, an employer made the fol- 
lowing statement, stenogra- 
phers do not need initiative, their 
work is routine; in fact, I would not 
want them to show initiative. Later 
the same employer said, “I would 
like to know whether or not Miss X 
has any initiative. Whenever there 
is any new work to be done, she 
brings it to me and asks how it 
should be done; then, she does it 
exactly as instructed and seldom has 
anything wrong. It seems strange 
that. she always asks me about it. 
However, whenever | leave the office, 
I always leave her in charge because 
I know that she will take care of 
everything in a_ satisfactory man- 
ner.” It seems that in the above 
case, while the work might have been 
of a routine nature, the trait of ini- 
tiative still had its place in the office. 
The stenographer probably asked 
questions in order to be sure that she 
was doing the work in the way de- 
sired, but when necessary she dis- 
played her own initiative while in 
charge of the office. 

Where do students get training in 
different traits? How do they im- 
prove in these things? Is it possible 
tor them to improve in such things 
as initiative, judgment, and depend- 


ability: Almost everything in the 
world is subject to improvement. It 
is possible to strengthen a muscle by 
correct exercise ; it is possible to im- 
prove in skill by correct practice; 
and it would seem reasonable to be- 
lieve that initiative, judgment, re- 
sourcefulness and other traits may 
also be improved by the proper 
training. 


Students Who Work Show 
More Initiative 


Students evidently have different 
traits in some degree as a part of 
their make-up. In some the traits 
are developed more than in others, 
no doubt, through experience and 
the necessity for the use of different 
qualities. A small survey made some 
time ago in the commercial depart- 
ment in the Sigourney High School, 
showed that students working out- 
side of school were displaying a 
higher degree of initiative and mak- 
ing higher average grades than were 
students not forced to work part of 
their way through school. It may be 
that their outside work made neces- 
sary the use of initiative and thus 
strengthened this trait. 

Is it possible for commercial 
teachers to develop traits’ Students 
learn to use the typewriter because 
they spend time working on the 
typewriter. How much time does 
the student devote to self-improve- 
ment in thinking about traits, find: 
ing out what they are, how they may 
be used, how they should be 
strengthened? Perhaps the student 
should be taught through trait study 
how best to make use of different 


Something more than the ability ‘to 
typewrite and to follow instructions are 
necessary in order to be a good typist. 
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skills which are acquired. Part of 
the typing period devoted to trait 
development has shown good results 
at Sigourney. 

Traits are admittedly difficult to 
teach. There are at least three main 
obstacles. First, traits are closely 
associated so it is almost impossible 
to separate them and say, “This is 
one trait, and this is another.” 

Second, it is difficult to arrive at 
a definition of a trait. 

Third, there is the problem of 
measuring results. This is difficult 
because of intangibility. 

Suggested solutions for these dif- 
ferent difficulties will be taken up in 
the order named above. 


Each Trait Should Be Isolated 


The associated traits should be 
listed for observation. For example, 
the traits of initiative, resourceful- 
ness, and judgment are almost in- 
separable. These traits should then 
be described through trait actions. 
What would a stenographer do in 
exemplifying these trait actions? We 
will suppose that the employer is 
preparing a speech. After telling the 
stenographer that his speech is to be 
along a certain line (1) he may tell 
her to go to the library-and select 
several articles dealing with his 
speech. The stenographer in doing 
this may display resourcefulness in 
finding the articles. (2) She may 
use judgment in selecting the arti- 
cles. (3) However, knowing of the 
speech to be made, if the stenogra- 
pher of her own volition—without 
being asked to do so—goes to the 
library and selects articles, the act 
of undertaking this action indepen- 
dently will show initiative. 


The Definition 


The following example will illus- 
trate the second difficulty. Thirteen 
business men were asked to give 
their definition for initiative. Briefly 
stated the following were given. 
Three said, “work with little instruc- 
tion”; three said, “grasp import of 
matter”; each of the other business 
men gave one of the following defi- 
nitions: “adherence to system,” “ap- 
plied understanding of subject,” 
“think of new ideas,” “solve difficult 
situation,” “assume responsibility,” 
“knowledge of work required,” “in- 
dividual work.” 

After describing each trait 
through trait actions, as illustrated 
in the case of the employer who 
had a speech to prepare, the defini- 
tion should then be formed by using 
the essential difference as indicated 
by the trait actions! In examining 
the trait actions for initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, and judgment, the 


difference between initiative, on the 
one hand, and resourcefulness and 
judgment on the other hand, is 
mainly in the initiation of the action 
—independent action without in- 
struction. A definition for initiative 
might then be interpreted as “‘an ac- 
tion originating without instruction.” 


Measuring Results 

Because of intangibility the deh- 
nition must be closely followed. 
Trait actions must be checked over 
and over to see if they correspond 
to the definition. Students, through 
class discussion, will assist greatly in 
finding flaws in trait work. 

In class work, in order that all 
students might participate, the only 
attempt at measuring results would 
probably have to be through a rec- 
ord of individual tests. Comparison 
might be made to show improvement 
or lack of improvement. If, how- 
ever, it is desired to measure results 
more accurately, a control and an 
experimental group will furnish a 
basis for comparison. 


Teaching Method 


It is doubtful if the best results 
can be obtained in teaching traits, by 
using what is known as the “‘recita- 
tion method.” Talking about traits, 
and giving examples does not pro- 
vide the experience necessary for 
trait development. It is thought that 
the “situation method” offers a bet- 
ter teaching procedure. By this 
method the student experiences a 
situation and in doing so has an op- 
portunity to display the trait desired. 
After each student has been placed 
in the situation, and has reacted to 
it, the different ways in which the 
situation has been handled are listed 
on the board. The students then 
discuss and analyze the situation and 
determine by a vote what was the 
best method of solving the situation. 
The students then rank each method 
used and determine by a_ vote 
whether it is high, average or low. 
Each student can then determine his 
or her own weakness and when the 
next situation is met, which should 
be a little more difficult, an effort 
can be made for improvement. This 
experiencing the situation and exer- 
cising the trait will prove beneficial, 
as a strengthening of any habit is 
accomplished through exercise. 

1Charters, W. W., and Whitley, Isadore B. 
“Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits,” pp. 


Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 


(This article will be concluded next 
month at which time an experiment 
will be described by Mr. Jones in 
which he made an attempt to de- 
velop the trait of initiative through 
the subject of typewriting.) 
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FIRST SEMESTER 
TYPEWRITING ERRORS 


Hollywood Evening High School, 


By Elsa Marie Pille 


This article is the second and concluding part of one begun 
in the previous issue of this Journal 


Letter Substitution Errors 


HE letter substitution errors, 

found in eighth and ninth grade 
first semester typewriting papers 
scoring less than ten net words a 
minute, are set forth in the Table II. 
The significant facts in connection 
with this table may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The number of inaccuracies 
for single letters ranged from 684 
substitutions for the letter i, to 
twenty-four substitutions for the let- 
ter b. 

2. The letters ¢ and mn had the 
greatest variety in substitution; the 
letters b, k, and y, the smallest vari- 
ety in substitution. 


TABLE II 
LETTER SUBSTITUTION ERRORS 


Error Letter Substitution With Frequency 
No. 


1 


n 5, 1,,.e 1, pt 
v21, d17, s8, x6, n3, el, al, wl 
ai e21,f19, c17, k14, r3, p2, ml, yl, gl, 


ol, 
1176, w57, d 52, £52, 915, 015,26, 15, 
g15, d10, r10, t7, n5, k4, v4, j2, 11, s1 
113, £13, BB, nl, cl, 
218, j16, y8, e4, n4, k3,. cl, £1, tl 
e546, 086, u21, 112. a6, k5, s2, t2, dl, 
ri, vi, 91 
£28, h17, ul2, y8, m4, p3, n2, kl, vl, x1 
d48, j5, s3, h2, 12, f1 
k51, s24, 015, £10, a5, e5, t5, d2, nl, 


il, 

n96, j2, v2, rl, tl, ol 

m129, b34, h14, u7, c6, d4, r4, 
j3, "03, 22, al, el, 11 

i111, p44, a28, e17, 116, ul3, w8, n3 
r3, 2, m2 di, hl 

016, d4, t2, 11, sl, ul, 11 


£72, u51, £49, e28, 04, h3, s3, y3, m1, vl 

d104, a28, c26, wl6, x11, ell, 18, f2, 
n2, v2, k2, yl, ol, x1 

760, aii, o5, 14,3, £2, 12, 
bl, pl, al, dl, el, sl 

r35, y24, i23, e3, a2, 02, nl 

c40, b32, n14, r5, £4, m3, w2, e2, il, 
sl, tl 

e39, 828, 011, t5, r3, c2, al, il, ql, yl 

212, cll, s3, n2, v2, el, ul 

u55, t41, e2, g2, h2, pl 


Total letter substitution errors: 3,507 
Grand total errors: 6,847 
Percentage of letter substitution 

errors: 51% 


*Not represented in test material covered. 


3. The letter m was the most con- 
sistent in substitution. Of 104 total 
errors the letter » was substituted 96 
times. 

4. By far the greater number of 
letter substitutions were made up of 
letters adjacent to the correct letter 
on the typewriter keyboard. In this 
respect a marked tendency to substi- 
tute letters adjacent on the same 
bank of keys, rather than those di- 
rectly above or below, was also ob- 
served. 

5. The most important of the op- 
posite hand substitutions were: the 
substitution of the letter i for e, f 
for j, d for k, e for i, and r for u. 


6. Certain pairs of letters showed 
a decided tendency toward “reci- 
procity in substitution” in that either 
letter was frequently substituted for 
the other. The more important of 
these pairs of letters were v and c¢, ¢ 
and s,7 and e, n and m, r and ¢. 


7. The right hand was responsi- 
ble for the greater number of sub- 
stitution errors. 


8. Of the fingers, the second 
made the greatest number of errors; 
and this in spite of the double duty 
performed by first fingers. The 
fourth fingers were credited with 
the fewest errors. 


9. With respect to position on the 
typewriter keyboard, the letters in 
the third bank of keys were re- 
sponsible for the greatest number of 
inaccuracies. Their errors were 
more numerous than the combined 
errors of the remaining letters. Dis- 
regarding the fourth, or digit row of 
keys, the letters in the first bank of 
keys had the smallest number of er- 
rors. 


In Chart 1 the letters of the al- 
phabet are scaled according to their 
respective number of substitutions. 
The letter i thus stands out as hav- 
ing been responsible for 19.5 per 
cent of the total letter substitution 
errors, the letter e for 11 per cent 
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Hollywood, California 


of them. Seven letters, i, e, 0, n, t, 
s, and r were responsible for 63 per 
cent of letter substitution errors. 


Errors in Connection With An 
Increased Rate of Typewriting 


In order that the effect of an in- 
creased rate of typewriting on the 
number and types of errors might be 
ascertained, the test papers were di- 
vided into three groups: those scor- 
ing less than one or zero words a 
minute ; those averaging one or more 
but less than five net words a minute; 
and those averaging five or more but 
less than ten net words a minute. The 
typewriting errors of these three 
groups of papers were considered 
separately and then compared with 
one another. The most important of 
the findings resulting from such a 
comparison of errors are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Test papers scoring zero words 
a minute averaged 11.55 errors per 


CHART 1 


J 11.09% 


NOTE: This chart 
should be read as fol- 
lows: the letter * was 
incorrectly written 684 
times, comprisin 
19.50% of the tota 
letter substitution er- 
rors. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
LETTER SUBSTITUTION ERRORS 


paper; test papers scoring from one 
to four net words a minute averaged 
6.20 errors; and test papers scoring 
from five to nine net words a min- 
ute averaged 4.70 errors. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Criticism, Comment 
(Continued from page 8) 


tion — perhaps complete reorgani- 
zation — but its integrity as a special 
type of training for those who 
need it should be preserved in 
the process. If it goes into oblivion 
it will be because its friends on the 
inside have been too ambitious for 
it, or have failed to appreciate its 
limitations as well as its importance. 

Why not take steps to see that, as 
Dr. Tonne suggests, a committee of 
commercial educators is appointed 
to cooperate with a committee of so- 
cial science representatives in an at- 
tempt to clarify issues which threat- 
en to bring these two departments 
into direct conflict to the detriment 
of public education ? 


Curriculum Construction 
A True-false Test—Try It 


Some implications of a recent arti- 
cle are a bit puzzling.* As one reads 
this article these questions arise: 


1. Is it one of the two primary 
aims of the college-preparatory 
curriculum to give “its product 
a good general education”? Or 
is this “general education” to be 
acquired later from the college 
program for which the college- 
preparatory curriculum pre- 
pares? 

Is it “commonly agreed” that to 
prepare for college is to achieve 
a good general education? 


Are all the “hard subjects” in 
the college preparatory curricu- 
lum? 

Are the terms “vocational edu- 
cation” and “general education” 
mutually exclusive ? 

Is it because of conflict between 
the general educational aim and 
the vocational training aim that 
most of the “confusion arises 
about vocational curricula in the 
high schools’? Or does disa- 
greement as to the essential con- 
tent and method of vocational 
training cause more trouble ? 


Does the introduction of a new 
course into the commercial cur- 
riculum necessarily the 
elimination of a general educa- 
tional course? To include “re- 
tail selling’ must we exclude 
English or social science, or 
mathematics, or science, or for- 
eign language? Could we not— 
should we not—exclude short- 

* Administrative Problems of Business Educa- 
tion by Dr. William D. Odell, December, 1933 


number of Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House. 


hand, or advanced bookkeeping 
or vocational clerical practice? 
Would the substitution of a new 
vocational commercial course 
for an academic course in a 
commercial curriculum quite 
likely result in improved voca- 
tional education ? 

Is it necessarily true that the 
only way to build a vocational 
curriculum is to add commer- 
cial courses to an academic cur- 
riculum and proportionately ex- 
tend the time required to com- 
plete it? 

Is it necessarily bad practice to 
determine how much time a pu- 
pil really will give to his formal 
education and then plan a cur- 
riculum that will make the most 
of that time from the viewpoint 
of general and vocational edu- 
cation ? 

Is it safe to assume that the cur- 
riculum maker can proceed to 
add courses to a four-year aca- 
demic curriculum expect 
that high school pupils will re- 
main to pursue them? 

Is a four-year curriculum con- 
sisting of properly coordinated 
general and commercial courses 
necessarily a “compromise” 
which is unsatisfactory to ev- 
eryone concerned ? 

Even assuming that the correct 
answer to question 4 above is 
“yes,” does it follow necessarily 
that an “adequate general-edu- 
cation program’? made by non- 
vocational educators would re- 
sult in a program that would 
meet effectively and efficiently 
the two objectives of general 
and vocational education ¢ 

Is the feasibility of the above 
plan “being demonstrated at 


present on almost every hand”? 
Where, for example ? 

Is it true that most of the pupils 
in special vocational commer- 
cial schools in Boston and QOak- 
land, Calif., have “spent their 
four high-school years in the 
college preparatory or general 
curriculum” ? 


Are “the majority of students 
in these schools (private usi- 
ness schools} high school ¢rad- 
uates”? Would 20% be a high 
guess? 


Are there many private |usi- 
ness schools that “will not ad- 
mit any student who is not a 
high-school graduate”? 


Do the “administrative 
lems of business education arise 
out of this lack of differen tia- 
tion between the two aims (cen- 
eral and vocational) of the <ce- 
ondary school for this grouj, of 
students” (commercial) ? 


Should all commercial educa- 
tion be eliminated from the 
senior high school in favor of 
post graduate or junior college 
commercial courses ? 


Here is food for thought; a sort 
of true-false test in principles of 
commercial education. It would be 
enlightening—at least to the author 
of these questions—if a hundred or 
more thoughtful commercial educa- 
tors could be induced to send in their 
reactions to the questions raised. 
Just list numbers 1 to 18 and write 
“yes” or “no” against each. Law- 
rence Hall, Kirkland St., Cambridge, 
Mass., is the address. A little gray 
matter, plus time and three cents 
postage will do the trick. If you 
come through, the results will be 
published later in this journal. 


Editorial Comment 
(Continued from page 18) 


us a problem which has _ persisted 
in business education for a number 
of years. At the last convention 
of the Commercial [ducation As- 
sociation in the City of New York 
the attention of 1200 commercial 
teachers was focused upon this 
problem. It was felt that in busi- 
ness certain fundamental skills are 
required such as legible and_ facile 
penmanship, rapid accurate 
control of simple arithmetical oper- 
ations, and several others. It was 
pointed out that the one who re- 
ceives such training in these funda- 
mental skills should be just as 
superior in their application as the 


shorthand writer is over the long- 
hand writer in’ taking dictation. 
Until our schools are able to send 
our business men trained employees 
whose business skills are outstand- 
ing, coupled with a general educa- 
tion and an understanding of bus- 
iness procedure, we shall not solve 
this problem. 

By all means let us stress the im- 
portance of economic understanding 
but let us not by any means neglect 
these fundamental skills —Edward 
J. McNamara, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, 
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A. Sidney Galper 


N MY plan I make use of the 
] class bulletin board, a student’s 
self-checking efficiency scale (this 
may be omitted if desired), a ques- 
tionnaire, and two meetings with each 
student. 

The first meeting! which is held 
at a convenient time for the pupil, 
is an introductory one, to get the 
pupil into a proper frame of mind; 
to get him to become introspective, 
and to create an opening wedge for 
the second meeting. At the first 
meeting he is given the question- 
naire and the efficiency scale to fill 
out. These two papers are to be 
returned several days before the sec- 
ond meeting so that the teacher may 
have a chance to go over them. 

The second meeting is somewhat 
longer. The teacher and the pupil 
discuss together the pupil’s answers 
to the questions and any other mat- 
ters that the pupil may desire and 
arrive at some understanding re- 
garding difficulties, opportunities, 
etc. 

The greatest difficulty is to get the 
proper questions and to gain the stu- 
dent’s confidence so that the results 
desired may be attained. I feel that 
if the two meetings are held. and the 
student and teacher become better 
acquainted, the discipline problem in 
the classroom will vanish. It will 
also enable the teacher to counsel the 
student and guide him in his school 
work. After all any plan the aim 


‘The term meeting is used instead of interview 
because it doesn’t sound so businesslike, and will 
make for better attitude on the part of the student. 


IMPROVING TEACHER-PUPIL 
RELATIONS HIGH SCHOOLS 


By A. Sidney Gal per 


Salem School Department, Salem, Massachusetts 


This plan was constructed with the junior business training 


teacher in mind, but each high school teacher should find a plan 
of this type of much value as a means of reducing the discipline 
problem of the classroom and as an aid for such guidance work 
as he may be doing. 
The purpose of the plan briefly is as follows: “to aid in securing 
better relationship between the teacher and the pupil; to make 
the student become introspective and aware of his abilities, etc.; 
to make the student think of himself in relation to his surround- 
ings; and to provide the teacher with a simple plan for some 
guidance work in the absence of a guidance director, or for such 
guidance work as he may need to do.” 


of which is to improve the teacher- 
pupil relationship is worth while try- 
ing rather than to do nothing at all. 

The meetings will necessarily be 
short because of the large number 
of students to meet. The value of 
the data collected by the question- 
naire is not so important in the mere 
registering of it but rather in the re- 
sults of the process of getting them. 
The effect upon the mental attitude 
of both pupil, parent, and teacher is 
excellent. 

The teacher is not attempting to 
take over the job of guidance direc- 
tor through the use of this plan. To 
insure that the good work started 
shall not stop with the graduation of 
the pupil from his class, the teacher, 
with the permission of the student 
(the student has been told that all 
information collected is private 
matter between the student and 
teacher and will be passed on to an- 
other only with the student’s con- 
sent), will pass on the information 
to one of the student’s new teachers 
who is interested in continuing this 
work. 

The student may be afraid or 
ashamed to put down answers to all 
the questions. He should be told 
not to expect to be able to put down 
answers that look well, etc. After 
all, this is merely an eye-opener. It 
is the beginning of a period of im- 
provement and advancement. 
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Meeting Place 


The meeting may be held in the 
teacher’s office or in the classroom, 
but it must be a private meeting with 
no other students or teachers pres- 
ent. It may be held before or after 
school, or during study periods if it 
can be arranged. The pupil’s con- 
venience is the important thing, and 
all arrangements regarding the time 
of the meeting should be arranged 
in advance. The student must be 
made to understand that all infor- 
mation will be held in strict confi- 
dence in order to facilitate the ob- 
taining of information. 


Notice On Class Bulletin Board 


It 1s my desire to havea short meet- 
ing with each student in this class 
some time in the near future. The 
purpose of it is to make for a better 
understanding between us; to get to 
know you better. [| hope you will 
look upon it as an opportunity to get 
to know me better and to get to know 
yourself better. Names and appoint- 
ments wil! be posted on this bulletin 
board. I promise to try to make 
these meetings as short as_ possible 
and to cause you as little inconven- 
1ence as I can. Will you cooperate? 

A. GALPER. 


Following the appearance of this 
notice, the teacher arranges a sched- 
ule in which time available, teacher’s 
and pupil’s convenience, number of 
meetings to be held, are all taken 
into consideration. This schedule is 
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then posted on the bulletin board. 
The schedule will include the pupil’s 
name, time of meeting, place of 
meeting, etc. 


The First Meeting 


Teacher: Sit down, Johnny Blank. No 
doubt you have wondered just what the 
purpose of this meeting is or perhaps you 
have already learned its purpose from 
others in your class whom I have met and 
talked to as you and I are doing this 
minute. This is really not an interview 
but merely a sort of get together of teacher 


Please do this as soon as possible and 
turn in to me one week from today. An- 
other meeting will be held at which time 
we will have another little discussion at 
which time we will go over the questions 
and your answers. I want to impress 


upon you again that this is a matter strictly 


between you and me. Rest assured that 
the result desired is for mutual benefit. 
Second Meeting 


At this meeting, which is some- 
what longer, the teacher and the stu- 


ually 


explanation of any of the points or for advice 


Talk thea with folks. 
» They have been put he 


high school course, despite diffi- 
culties. 

B I am seriously going to attempt to 
finish high school, even though 
the “going” may be hard, and 
discouragement tries to Overcome 
me. 

C I am discouraged, and have de- 
cided to quit school before gradu- 
ation, 


Other questions concern adapta- 


bility and tact; health and personal 
appearance; initiative; value to my 


Questionnaire 


Bhat do you do after secnool hours? 
Fork? 


What kind? 


Do you plan your deily activities? 


(last) (middle) 


address. 


(first) 


List any questions you would like to ask or anything in particuler 
you would like to discuss 


Name of Parent or Guardian 


address. 


Number in family. brothers. 


Occupation of parents 


Occupation of brothers or sisters 


Physical disabilities :sight_hearing. 


Rewarks. 


Obl ect in attending hign school 


The 


Preparing for business. trade. 


What school after High? Normel_____ Technical. 


College—___j 


Questionnaire 


Boat are your plans, if any, for next year?. 


Do you think it may be impossible for you to finish school? 


Comments (to be filled in by the teacher) 


continue in some schoo! 


Whet do you plan to do after graduation, if you are not planning to 
17. 


Depor 
Cooperation 


Subjects you are taking this year. 


Which ones do you like best? 
why”. 


Thich ones do you dislike’. 


Tillingness to essuse Fesponsibi1s ty. 
Ability to assume responsibdilit, 


any special difficulties in schoo} ?. 


Are you interested in any activities outside of school ?. 


you play any?. 
dances_____t__ reading. 
clubs_____other activities 


shows. 


scouting—_| 


bobby. 


and elt to get to Lisi each other bet- 
ter than is possible through just classroom 
association. | want you to feel that I am 
a friend of yours and ready to help you 
in any of your difficulties. I enjoy teach- 
ing and enjoy working with the boys and 
girls of your class. I want you to take an 
att.tude of enjoyment towards the things 
you do. To get better acquainted and to 
avoid taking too much of your time I have 
listed here some questions which you may 
answer or not as you see fit. Please un- 
derstand that everything that is said here 
is held in strict confidence. (Give student 
the questionnaire. ) 

This questionnaire contains some gen- 
eral questions. Please read them over 
carefully, and as concisely as possible put 
down the information you think I should 
have. The second paper is what is known 
as a self-checking efficiency scale. I know 
you will enjoy going over it. In this scale 
give yourself a square deal. Analyze 
yourself in the light of that term. Take 
the matter of square dealing. Are you 
giving yourself a square deal? Should 
you be getting more out of what you are 
doing than you do? Are you putting suf- 
ficient energy into your work? Are you 
working to the maximum ability and 
capacity of which you are capable? I 
want you to think carefully before an- 
swering the questions. Please be truth- 
ful, not so much with me as with yourself. 
The purpose is not to expose your faults 
and disabilities but rather to make you 
aware of your abilities and create better 
understanding. 


dent talk over the points brought out 
by the questionnaire and_ efficiency 
scale. They should arrive at some 
understanding regarding difficulties, 
possibilities, etc. The student should 
also be given a chance to ask ques- 
tions which may be in his mind. 
Note: Although no more definite meet- 
ings are listed, the relationship should not 
stop here. Every so often, or whenever 
the teacher or pupils feel the need for it, 
meetings should be held between the two 
for the continuance of the good work 
already started. The teacher should get 
the student to look on him as his adviser. 


Students’ Self-Checking 
Efficiency Scale 


This scale is one made up by 
Roland F. Eberhart, Commercial 
Department, Theodore Roosevelt 
Junior High School, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. I shall not reproduce the 
entire scale here because of the space 
required. However, to give the 
reader an idea of the type of ques- 
tion it contains, I give several of the 
questions. 

I. EDUCATION: (Aims and plans) 
A I plan to go to college atter grad- 
uation from high school, even 


though | shall have to work my 
way through. I will complete my 


community; school spirit; spiritual 
or moral; mentality; adaptability 
and tact (with teachers); attitude 
toward parents. The student checks 
A, B, or C, under each question. 


Typewriting Errors 
(Continued from page 21) 


2. As the net rate of typewriting 
increased, the percentage of word, 
punctuation, and machine manipula- 
tion errors decreased. The percent- 
age of letter errors alone increased. 

3. This increased net rate of 
typewriting, however, was accom- 
panied by a decreased number in all 
types of errors. The more rapid rate 
of decrease in word, punctuation, 
and machine manipulation errors, 
however, automatically increased the 
percentage of letter errors to total 
errors. 

4. As the net rate of typewriting 
increased, word errors showed the 
greatest decrease in percentage; 
manipulation errors the next great- 
est decrease in percentage, while 
punctuation errors showed the 
slightest decrease in percentage. 
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OPEN FORUM 


SHORTHAND SYMBOL 
OR THOUGHT CONTENT? 


he review of the “Direct-Method Ma- 
terials for Gregg Shorthand” in the Oc- 
tober, 1933, issue of THE JouRNAL oF 
Business Epucation, by Mrs. Margaret 
Ely, is a critical one in most respects. 
However, it appears that the review was 
base|_ upon the assumption that the ap- 
proach in the learning process is through 
the shorthand symbol and, accordingly, 
prevew words are difficult and retard 
the learning process. 

‘The approach in the learning process 
in the “Direct-Method Materials” book is 
thr: igh thought content and not through 
the -horthand symbol. The thought con- 
ten! (articles or letters) is read or writ- 
ten, depending upon the adaptation used; 
the: broken into logical thought units 
(pa agraphs and sentences), which are 
in turn broken into shorthand patterns 
(phrases and words), and the shorthand 
patterns are analyzed in terms of the 
shorthand symbols (size, length, pro- 
portion, slant, rules for joining, etc.). 

‘This approach through thought content 
conforms to psychological principles of 
learning. A good discussion of these 
principles is available in Wheeler and 
Perkins’ “Principles of Mental Develop- 
ment.” Such subjects as reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and drawing are used as 
illustrations in the discussion. Accord- 
ingly, the teacher of shorthand must be 
able to apply these principles to that sub- 
ject. Many teachers of shorthand are 
unable to make such an application be- 
cause general courses in educational psy- 
chology and special methods courses in 
teaching shorthand have not required 
them to do so. 

The various articles and letters included 
in the book were necessarily based upon 
the vocabulary of a particular unit in the 
Anniversary Edition of the Gregg Man- 
ual. Sometimes the idea of an article or 

a letter was such that a word in an ad- 
sn unit (preview) was required to 
complete the sense, very much as one 
would complete the sentence in reading 
longhand, “She slammed the .”’ For 
instance, the first article in the book en- 
titled “Just Begin,” which reads as fol- 
lows: “Maybe at the end of the day you 
have work that you dread —— he 
phrase “to do” completes the meaning and 
follows quite naturally in the reading and 
writing processes. In the article entitled 
“Learning Shorthand,” “You will need to 
read and reread; you will need to 
— ——.” Still another illustration is 
in the article entitled “Your Teacher Will 
Aid You,” “The —— who is training you 
will aid you in getting good technique.” 
These preview words are easier than the 
words “attack,” “technique,” and some of 
the brief forms in Chapter I. Preview 
words that are essential in completing the 
meaning cause no delay in the learning 
process as they make possible the “com- 
prehension of thoughts expressed in lan- 
guage symbols” (see School Review, De- 
cember, 1933, p. 792, John M. Trytten, 
University of Michigan). 

—Ann Brewington, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 


I WONDER! 


I wish to comment on Mr. Nichols’ 
“Criticism, Comment and Challenge” in 
the October JouRNAL. 


While I agree most heartily with all 
that Mr. Nichols writes on this topic, it 
would seem that we might go a step fur- 
ther in our comments concerning the type 
of examinations used in choosing eligible 
teachers. 

Some questions that might be raised are 
the following: 


1. Can thorough mastery of subject 
matter be determined by use of a 
short test, as is often used? 


2. Can efficient teaching technique be 
judged by observing a teacher for 
even an hour, when the “lesson” is 
assigned for extemporaneous try- 
out ? 

Can a prospective teacher's technique 
be judged at all, while that teacher 
is under the psychological stress of 
the occasion? 


w 


Isn’t it likely that teachers will be 
chosen, who ‘teach most like the ob- 
serving judge or critic, who often is 
an old teacher in the system, rather 
than by a method that may be even 
superior but different? 


. Is it not possible that this type of 
judgment and_ selection will cause 
any city school system to grow pro- 
vincial, and cause it to perpetuate 
the present customs, instead of al- 
lowing newer method to come in and 
enrich the whole system? 


wn 


a 


. Can effective teaching be judged at 
all from observation of a given les- 
son? Is not the plan more important 
than the lesson? The plan may carry 
over through a number of recitations 
in order to complete the unit. It 
takes at least a week or more to ob- 
serve an expert teacher unfold the 
complete plan. 


. Can that ray of radiated hope and 
love—that spark of ambition and de- 
sire for success—those things most 
worth-while that come from contact 
with a master teacher, be judged by 
a recitation? 


N 


I am wondering if the best teachers I 
have ever had would have been chosen at 
all at any time by some of our present 
methods as outlined by Mr. Nichols in 
his “Criticisms, Comments, and Chal- 


lenge.” 
—G. G. Hill, 
Director, Department of Business 


Teacher Training, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pa. 


WHY THE COLLEGE GRADUATE 
CAN’T GET A JOB 


A graduate of a state university was 
refused a routine position in a large in- 
dustrial plant of the state in which the 
university is located. The man to whom 
he applied was very terse in his refusal 
and very busy. He stated flatly that it 
was not the policy of the company to 
hire college graduates for routine jobs. 

There had been about five hundred 
graduated from the university in his 
class, only fifty-eight of whom had been 
able to secure positions, and the young 
man, very much discouraged and not a 
little bewildered over the situation, ap- 
pealed to an established business man 
of his acquaintance for the reason. 

Upon being given the name of the last 
man to whom an application had been 
made, the business man replied: 

“T know his line of reasoning. The 
job for which you applied requires speed 
and accuracy, ordinary intelligence, but 
no previous training. The high school 
graduate acquires the necessary routine 
more quickly than the college man and 
applies himself more steadily to the job.” 

“Why should this be true?” asked the 
college tan. 

“For four years the college student is 
required to work carefully and inten- 
sively. His laboratory experiments are 
performed in a painstaking and leisurely 
manner. Speed, taken as a matter of 
course in the modern industrial plant, is 
unknown to him.” 

“But,” went on the business man, 
“that is only one side of it. There is a 
psychological change that takes place 
in a man during his college years which 
makes him undesirable for a routine po- 
sition. From his entry into college to 
the day of his graduation, the college 
man is taught that he has a right to ex- 
pect rapid advancement in the business 
world because of his training. He goes 
into the world believing that if he starts 
at the bottom in a routine position he 
will be able in a short time to attain one 
of an executive nature. Therefore, un- 
like the high-school boy, who regards 
the small job as the biggest thing in life, 
the college graduate considers it a step- 
ping stone. In addition to his labora- 
tory bench work, he will be trying at 
every opportunity to learn the business 
from the ground up. He will not be 
content just to perform the experiments 
assigned him, but he must inquire into 
why they are being performed and what 
is expected of the results. 

“T have heard the man to whom you 
applied say: ‘We (industrial establish- 
ments) want men for routine work who 
will attend to their own jobs and keep 
their noses out of the rest of the plant.’” 

—Ines Brown, Denver, Colorado. 


Comments from readers on statements made in The JOURNAL, as well as ideas 
which should be helpful to readers of this magazine, will be published under 


“Open Forum.” 


Address all communications to “Open Forum,” The JOUR- 


NAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


(Also See Pages 28, 29, and 30) 


VIRGINIA CONVENTION 
(See Picture on Page 6) 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Virginia Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held on Friday, December 1, 
1933, in the House of Delegates, State 
Capitol, Richmond, Virginia, with an at- 
tendance of sixty-five. Burmahln, 
president, presided. 

Mr. J. F. Sherwood, C. P. A., Profes- 
sor of Accounting, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio, gave an excellent 
talk on the subject, 4 New Deal in Com- 
mercial Education. He offers four ob- 
jectives for the commercial curriculum of 
the future, namely: 

1. Social values—(values that will be 
used regardless of the occupation in 
life) 

2. Economic understanding 

. Occupational adjustment 

. Vocational competency 

Ir. J. H. Dodd, Director, Department 
of Commerce, State Teachers’ College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, made a report 
on the progress and further needs of the 
Virginia State Commercial Education 
Curriculum Revision Program. In_ his 
remarks concerning the curriculum. he 
said that commercial teachers had not 


participated in the curriculum revision to 
other fields 


the extent that teachers in 
had. 

Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, executive vice- 
president, The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., gave a very thorough 
and comprehensive talk on the subject, 
Business Education in a Changing Eco- 
nomic and Social Order. 

Dr. Lyon said in part: “It is when we 
view business education as something 
vastly broader than a changing technique 
that this subject becomes really worth se- 
rious discussion. It is when we conceive 
of business education as concerned with 
preparing boys and girls for participation 
in economic life in all of its aspects that 
we really reach the view of the matter 
that gives it importance.” 

The officers of the Association elected 
for the coming year are President, G. A. 
Hawkins, Maury Senior High School, 
Norfolk; vice-president, Baily Tucker, 
John Marshall High School, Richmond; 
secretary-treasurer, Nettie Gibbs, Maury 
Senior High School, Norfolk. 

The outgoing president. E. F. 
mahln, held this office for four years. Be- 
fore becoming president of the Associa- 
tion he served as State Commercial Con- 
test Manager for four years and has been 
chairman of the Virginia State Commer- 
cial Education Curriculum Revision Pro- 
gram for the past three years. Erma Lee 
Porter, the outgoing secretary-treasurer, 
has efficiently performed the duties of 
this office for several years and has al- 
ways taken an active interest in commer- 
cial education activities. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST BUSINESS 
SCHOOL OWNERS ELECT 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
members of the Pacific Northwest Busi- 
ness School Owners and Managers’ As- 
sociation, A. A. Peterson of Wilson’s 
Modern Business College, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, was elected president for the com- 
ing year. Mrs. Laura Rogers of Everett, 
is secretary. 


Bur- 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 

With a constructive program _ built 
around the theme, “Promotion of Com- 
mercial Education in the South,” the 
Southern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion concluded on December 2, 1933, a 
three-day convention at Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

B. Frank Kyker, Professor of Com- 
mercial Education and Head of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Commercial 
Teacher Training, Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, was elected president. 


B. Frank Kyker 


Helen Frankland, of Hume-Fogg High 
School, Nashville, Tennessee, was re- 
elected vice-president. Mrs. Margaret B. 
Miller of Wheeler Business College, 
Birmingham, Alabama, was continued as 
secretary-treasurer. In addition to the 
above officers, the following constitute the 
members of the Executive Board: Im- 
mediate past president, A. M. Bruce, 
Massey Business College, Birmingham, 
Alabama; Dr. J. Dodd, Professor of 
Commercial Education, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia; Mar- 
guerite D. Fowler, City Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and W. P. Selcer, Chattanooga 
High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

The Executive Committee voted to 
hold the next convention at Nashville, 
‘Tennessee. 

The new officers and Executive Board 
adopted the following three point pro- 
gram for the Association for the year 
1933-34: 

1. The establishing of an effective pro- 

gram of commercial teacher infor- 
mation, service, and publicity. 
An aggressive and continuo™s pro- 
gram to secure an increased mem- 
bership of private business school, 
high school, and_ college business 
teachers. 

3. To arrange an 
program that will 
challenge. 

All the speakers at the convention 
pointed out in varying manner, that the 
nation is entering upon a new order of 
things educationally, socially, and eco- 
nomically, and that business education on 
the secondary school, private business 
school, and college levels was charged 
with the responsibility of both modifying 
and enlarging the business subject mat- 
ter, in order to meet, not only the voca- 
tional and professional business training 
needs, but also the ethical, personal, con- 
sumer, social, and civic business needs of 
our citizenship. 


cony ention 
inspire and 


annual 
inform, 
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ARIZONA 


The members of the Arizona Business 
Educators Association, recently organized, 
have elected the following officers for the 
coming year: 

President, Dr. Earl W. Atkinson, Flag- 

staff 

Vice-President, Dr. 

Tucson 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mary Bunte, 

Tempe 

Executive committee: 

Elsie G. Brown, Yuma; Meryn D. }'or- 
ter, Holbrook; Kitty Dixon, Phoe: ix; 
Weaver Meadows, Casa Grande. 

x 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Elmer J. Brown, 


The annual meeting of the Commer -ial 
Section of the South Dakota Educa: on 
Association was held in Sioux Falls on 
November 27 and 28. 

An informal luncheon opened the mect- 
ing on the 27th, after which the foll:w- 
ing program was presented: 

. E. Ds from South Dakota 
mercial Teachers—Carrie Hansen, 
son. 

Resume of Shorthand and Typing |e- 
quirements in Twelve Secondary Scho ls 
in South Dakota—Dorothy Travis, Pierre. 

Report of University of Chicago Con- 
ference on Social Business Education— 
Carol Mereness, Mitchell. 

On the 28th the entire time was <de- 
voted to an excellent talk by Dr. E. G. 
Blackstone on “A Necessary Reorganiza- 
tion for Commercial Education.” 

The following were elected as officers 
for the coming year: 

President—Merle Trickey, Northern 
State Teachers College, Aberdeen. 

Vice-President—Fidelis Walter, 
ington High School, Sioux Falls 

Secretary—C arrie Hansen, 
High School, Madison. 

Treasurer — Dorothy 
High School, Pierre. 

x 


INDIANA CONFERENCE 


The 14th Annual Conference of Com- 
mercial Teachers of Indiana will be held 
at Ball State Teachers College, Saturday, 
February 17, 1934. 

The central theme 
conference will be built is “National Ke- 
covery in Business Education.” Dr. E. G 
Blackstone, of Iowa State University, 
will be the leading speaker on the gen- 
eral phase of this theme. Local speakers 
will present the special subject matter 
features, such as national recovery in 
general business training, shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping. 

The program is in charge of Mrs. 
Blanche M. Wean, Head of the Com- 
merce Department, Central Normal Col- 
lege, Danville, Indiana. 


* * 


MISSOURI TEACHERS ELECT 
The 


Com- 


Madi- 


Wash- 
Madison 


Travis, Pierre 


around which the 


officers of the Commercial 
Section, Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, elected at the November 10th 
meeting at St. Louis, are: 

Pauline Van Eman, Gallatin, chairman ; 
Gordon L. Trotter, Webster Groves, vice- 
chairman; Mabel Cobb, East High School, 
Kansas City, secretary. 


new 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


(Also See Pages 28, 29, and 30) 


INDIANA COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


The Commercial Teachers Section of 
Indiana State Teachers Association met 
at Indianapolis, Indiana, on October 19. 
The program of the meeting was as fol- 


Education and the New Deal” 
—Elyin S. Eyster, North Side High 
School, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

“The Coming Century of Progress in 
Business Education’—Dr. R. R. Aurner, 
University of Wisconsin. 

“New Techniques in the Teaching of 
Type writing’—Harold Smith, The Gregg 
Pub!ishing Company. 

Cliss Demonstration in Typewriting— 
Mr. Smith. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS OF 
CALIFORNIA CENTRAL 
COAST SECTION 


Mr. E. K. Bramblett, head of the Com- 
merce Department of the Pacific Grove 
High School, and Mr. G. O. Munson, 
head of the Commerce Department of the 
Watsonville High School, presided over 
the conference of the commercial group, 
Central Coast Section, California Teach- 
ers Association, held at Watsonville 
Union High School on November 28 and 
29. The leader of the meetings was Jessie 
Graham, Assistant Professor of Com- 
merce, San Jose State Teachers College. 


Program 


NOVEMBER 28, 9 A. M. 


General Topic—Recent Developments in 
the Teaching of Stenographic Subjects. 


I. The Philosophy Underlying Present- 
Day Procedures in Business Educa- 
tion. 

Tentative statement of philosophy of busi- 
ness education formulated by conference 
groups conducted by Dr. Ira W. Kibby 
at Oakland during the past year. 


II. Recent Developments in the Teaching 
of Typewriting. 
Report of the State Typewriting Com- 
mittee, ““Aims and Desired Outcomes of 
Typewriting Instruction in California 
Secondary Schools.” The ‘‘cycle’’ plan 
and the ‘‘word and sentence’’ approach. 
III. Recent Developments in the Teach- 
ing of Shorthand and Office Practice. 
The “direct, method,” and the Fullerton 
report on “Directed Business Training 
and Directed Secretarial Training.” 


NoveMBER 29, 9 A. M. 


General Topic—Trends in the Teaching of 
Social-Business Subjects. 


I. Introducing a Study of Current Gov- 
ernment Regulations into Social- 
Business Courses. 

What the consumer should know about 
the practical working out of the ‘New 
program. 
. Procedures Used in the Teaching of 
the Social-Business Subjects. 
Economic Geography, Economics, Busi- 
ness Law, and Elements of Business. 
Ill. Summary of Discussions, Culminat- 
ing in a Statement, of Probable Fu- 
ture Development in Business Edu- 
cation. 


IV. Business Meeting. 


SOUTHWESTERN PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 


Fifty members and invited guests at- 
tended the Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools 
Association, held at the Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Texas, on November 25. George A. 
Meadows, of Shreveport, Louisiana, pre- 
sided at the meeting. Nearly every pri- 
vate business school in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and Arkansas was represented 
by one or more members. 

Much of the time at both the morning 
and afternoon sessions was given over to 
a discussion of the proposed code for 
private business schools. W. M. Roberts, 
of the Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, 
Texas, and C. W. Stone, of Hill’s Busi- 
ness College, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
who represented the Southwestern Schools 
at the meeting in Washington on Novem- 
ber 13, gave a report on the Washington 
meeting and provided each member with 
a copy of the suggested model to be used 
in preparing the proposed code. All ar- 
ticles and sections were thoroughly dis- 
cussed and action taken by the members 
on suggested changes. Three members 
were selected to work with the National 
Code Committee. 

The following schools were welcomed as 
new members of the Association: 

Shamburger Business College, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Milam Secretarial School, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Houston Business College, Houston, 
Texas. 

It was unanimously decided that the 
present officers should remain in office for 
another term. -They are: President, 
George A. Meadows, Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana; vice-president, C. W. Stone, Okla- 
homa City, secretary-treasur- 
er, A. N. Beasley, San Antonio, Texas. 

x 


WISCONSIN 


Walter B. Calvert, East High School, 
Sturgeon Bay, acted as chairman of the 
commercial section of Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association at the convention in Mil- 
waukee on November 2, 3, and 4. J. L. 
Miller, University of Wisconsin, deliv- 
ered an address before the general meet- 
ing on the subject of “Economics of 
Commercial Education.” 

The chairmen of the round-table dis- 
cussions were W. O. Yoder, High School, 
Kenosha—bookkeeping ; William Maxwell, 
High School, Wausau—commercial law; 
A. J. Kriewald, High School, Platteville 
—junior business training and commer- 
cial arithmetic; Amanda Schuette, East 
High School, Green Bay—shorthand and 
typewriting. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are A. J. Kriewald, High School, Platte- 
ville, chairman; Helen C. Hansen, High 
School, Fond-du-Lac, vice-chairman; Mrs. 
Grace Newman, High School, Elkhorn, 
secretary. 


NEW YORK STATE 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


More than 75 members attended the 
regular fall meeting of the Business Edu- 
cation Association of the State of New 
York, held at the DeWitt Clinton Hotel, 
Albany, N. Y., on December 2. 

Part of the discussion at the conven- 
tion was given over to a code for the 
Private Business Schools. The members 
present voiced the opinion that there was 
no need for one and unanimously voted 
against having a special code for the Pri- 
vate Business Schools. 

Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Editor of THE 
JouRNAL oF BusiNEss Epucation, spoke 
on “Some Thoughts on Commercial Edu- 
cation.” He expressed his belief in the 
future of the private business school and 
commended them for what they had done 
in the past. He pointed out many ad- 
justments which private business schools 
would have to make. 

Among the guests at the mecting were 
R. J. Maclean of Detroit, and Clinton A. 
Reed, Supervisor of Commercial Educa- 
tion of the State of New York, each of 
whom gave interesting talks. 

Following the reports of committees 
and discussions of such matters as “The 
Mechanics of Operating a Business 
School,” it was voted to hold the May 
meeting in Rochester. 


* * * 


TRENDS OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


“Office workers are being turned out 
by the schools regardless of whether 
there are jobs for them. The public 
demand today, is for some type of 
schooling that will enable people to 
manage better their everyday business 
affairs. If the commercial teachers do 
not take up this challenge, the social 
science department will, and the com- 
mercial teachers. will be left out in the 
cold. It is high time that the commer- 
cial teachers study seriously the real 
aim and objective of commercial edu- 
cation. 

“Today for the most part our subject 
matter is built around three things: 
shorthand, typing, and bookkeeping. In 
the past and even now teachers have 
been training all of the students in the 
same manner for the same jobs. Three 
years or more ago business curriculums 
were built to meet the demands of busi- 
ness men, but today such curriculums 
must be built to meet the business de- 
mands of life on the part of every in- 
dividual.” 


(From address to Business Section, Utah Edu- 
cation Association.) 


—Arthur J. Becker, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


NOTE TO ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES: 
regular monthly feature of the JouRNAL. 
and conventions. Let us know the time and place of your next meeting. 


“Conventions and Meetings” ts a 
Please send in all reports of meetings 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
Convention 


(See Pictures on Page 6) 


All those who attended the Thirty- 
sixth Annual Convention of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation, which 
was held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel 
in Cincinnati on December 27, 28 and 29, 
are firmly convinced that much credit is 
due to President Eleanor Skimin, Secre- 
tary Bruce F. Gates and other officers of 
the Federation, as well as to the local 
committee headed by Irving R. Garbutt 
and G. E. McClellan, for the excellent 
program and enjoyable social activities 
arranged for the three days. Public and 
private schools in every section of the 
country had representatives present to 
discuss the problems that are confronting 
business education today. 

The program centered around the gen- 
eral theme “Planning for the Future in 
Education for Business.” The complete 
program, with a list of the speakers and 
the subjects covered by these leaders in 
business education, appeared in the No- 
vember issue of THE JourNAL oF Bust- 
NEss Epucation. On account of the 
present need for readjustment of edu- 
cation for business and for an under- 
standing of business by every individual, 
an unusual amount of interest was dis- 
played in the remarks and suggestions 
given by prominent speakers on this pro- 
gram, all of whom discussed subjects of 
vital importance to every commercial 
teacher. 

The various round table and_ section 
meetings, both of public private 
schools, were particularly well attended, 
on account of the opportunity offered to 
hear discussions of pertinent subjects by 
educators well versed in their particular 
lines of thought and study. 

The sight-seeing trips, bridge and other 
social activities arranged by the local 
committee were enjoyed by many of the 
teachers who attended the meeting. 

At the banquet. on the last day of the 
convention, members listened to an ex- 
cellent address, “The National Economic 
Program and You,” by J. O. Malott of 
the Federal Emergency Administration 
Board. 

The officers elected to 
coming year are: 


GENERAL 


serve for the 


FEDERATION 


President—Dr. E. M. Hull, Banks College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Ist Vice-President—W. A. Robbins, Lin- 
coln College of Commerce, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

2nd Vice-President—Mrs. Marguerite D. 
Fowler, Public Schools, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Secretary—Bruce F. Gates, Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa 

Treasurer—J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky 


DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 


Public School Department 
President—W. O. Yoder, High School, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Vice-President—W. S. Barnhart, 
apolis, Indiana 
Secretary—Helen L. 
Fogg High Schooi, 
nessee. 


Indian- 


Frankland, Hume- 
Nashville, Ten- 


Private School Department 
President—W. S. Sanford, Sanford- 
Brown Business College, St. Louis, 
Missouri 
Vice-President—C. R. McCann, The Mc- 
Cann School, Reading, Pennsylvania 
Secretary—Mrs. Marjorie Phillips, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia 


Business Machines Round Table 
Chairman—Agnes_ E. Meehan, George 
Washington High School, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana 
Secretary—Louise Bennett, Dunkirk High 
School, Dunkirk, New York 


Business Round Table 

Chairman—Harlan J. Randall, 
Teachers College, Whitewater, 
consin 

Vice-Chairman—Don J. Blankenship, C-K 
High School, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Secretary—William  Reichbauer, Glen- 
wood High School, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


State 
Wis- 


Shorthand-Typewriting Round Table 

Chairman—R. G. Cole, Abilene High 
School, Abilene, Texas 

Vice-Chairman—Mary A. Dodd, High 
School, Springfield, Illinois 

Secretary—Dora Pitts, Western High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 


College Instructors’ Round Table 
Chairman—Dr. D. C. Beighey, State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois 
Vice-Chairman—R. F. Webb, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Secretary—Miss Frances Botsford, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana 
Officers for the Penmanship Round 
Table and Machine Shorthand Round 
Table are to be appointed later. 


National Council of Business Education Organized 


Representatives of major commercial 
education associations met at Cincinnati 
during the Convention of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation and 
formed a permanent organization to be 
known as the National Council of Busi- 
ness Education. A temporary organiza- 
tion for this National Council was formed 
in April of last year, when representa- 
tives of N. E. A. Department of Business 
Education, National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation, Commercial Fducation 
Association of New York City and Vi- 


cinity, and Tri-State Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, met with representatives 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at the time of the latter’s con- 
vention. Edward J. McNamara, Princi- 
pal of the High School of Commerce, 
New York, N. Y., has been temporary 
chairman of the National Policy Com- 
mittee since the April meeting, and pre- 
sided over the Cincinnati meeting at 
which the permanent organization was 
formed. 


January, 1934 


The officers of the National Counej] 

elected at this meeting are: 

President: Clay D. Slinker, Supervisor 
of Commercial Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa 

Vice-President: Paul S. Lomax. 
fessor of Education, New 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary: Helen Reynolds, Professor 
of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio 

Treasurer: A. E. Bullock, Director of 
Commercial Education, Los Ange- 
les, California 


Pro- 


York 


Clay D. Slinker 


The purpose of the new organization, 
as set forth in its constitution, is: 


“To study the best means of having com- 
mercial education contribute most effectively 
in the educational preparation of our people. 
This will be done by having the council take 
an active participation in all efforts to improve 
education, by coordination of the efforts of 
affliated organizations of commercial teach- 
ers for the advancement and development of 
the teaching of business subjects, and by pro- 
viding for the expression of the points of 
view of commercial teachers throughout the 
country.” 


Commenting on the formation of the 
National Council, Mr. Slinker said: 


“During the last several years commercial 
education has been at a disadvantage in*secur- 
ing recognition and adequate representation 
upon committees appointed by the 
Government and other groups for the investi- 
gation of various phases of education. This 
disadvantage arose largely from the fact that 
there was _no national organization coordinat- 
ing the efforts of our various associations to 
which these people could turn that could speak 
for those represented in the ranks of our 
work. 

“After more than a quarter of a century, 
during which commercial education has been 
experimented with in public and private 
schools, there is very great need for a definite 
statement of the philosophy of commercial 
education. Such a philosophy should not be 
parochial or regional. It dowd represent the 
best thought of the leading representatives 
of our commercial institutions throughout the 
entire country. A medium for correlating 
and crystallizing the best thought of those 
engaged in this work can be established 
through the National Council of Business 
Education.” 

In a recent editorial devoted to the for- 
mation of this Council, Dr. McNamara 
said: 

“The main idea is that through coopers ation 
we can set up a representative group that can 
look after the interests of commercial edu- 
cation in a wide field, and whose efforts will 
not be confined to one state or one commuuity. 
This Council can do much in presenting the 
claims of commercial education for recog: 
nition by the Federal government and _ take 
steps to assist those who are endeavoring to 
secure greater recognition from the sever 
states. It will be a coordinating agency to 
bring the efforts of the various large groups 
of teachers into some unified action.’ 
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National Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools Holds Annual Meeting 


One of the most important annual 
mectings ever held by the National As- 
sociation of Accredited Commercial 
Schools was convened in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Wednesday morning, December 27, 
with headquarters at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel. 

The usual attendance was somewhat 
augmented by the bulletins emanating 
from various sources in opposition to the 
proposed code under the NRA for private 
business schools. 

The entire forenoon was taken up with 
reports of officers, which clearly showed 
that the position of the Accredited 
Schools Association had been misunder- 
sto and thereby misrepresented. Wednes- 
day afternoon was taken up with an earn- 
est discussion of matters relating and 
beering upon the possibility or probability 
of « code for private business schools. It 
wa- shown that the National Association 
ha’ never prepared a code of any kind; 
that it had not filed a code with the off- 
cia!s at Washington and that it had done 
nothing officially at Washington to pro- 
mote any kind of a code, except to call a 
mecting of school proprietors throughout 
the United States, which meeting was 
held for three days, beginning August 25 
last. 

The Washington meeting organized it- 
self, appointed committees and prepared 
a tentative code, which was filed on the 
2sth of August and was afterward with- 
drawn when a revised code was filed on 
the 16th of October. 

Other codes were prepared and filed by 
organizations individuals, all of 
which were discarded by the Code Au- 
thorities at Washington, and in place 
thereof a suggestive code, prepared by the 
Recovery Act officials and amended at a 
hearing held in Washington November 
15. is the only code material for the pri- 
vate business school under consideration 
at the present time. 

At the hearing accorded the suggestive 
code before officials in Washington, No- 
vember 13, a special committee was cre- 
ated, consisting of Dr. E. M. Hull, Phila- 
delphia. chairman, a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Accredited Commer- 
cial Schools; J. W. Perry of Waterbury, 
Conn., president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Colleges, and Seth 
B. Carkin, Packard School, New York. 
This committee was clothed with author- 


ity to enlarge its membership for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the suggestive code and 
its amendments for further report to the 
Washington officials. 

In the meantime, the question as to 
whether the private business schools will 
be required to come under the National 
Recovery Act, which has never been defi- 
nitely determined, is being given consid- 
eration by General Johnson and his staff. 
Until this question is settled nothing fur- 
ther will be done. If the authorities de- 
cide that no code will be required, there 
does not appear to be a disposition to 
press code matters. If it is decided that 
the private business schools must come 
under a code, then the new committee, of 
which Dr. Hull is chairman, will become 
active and the efforts of this committee 
to secure the best possible code for all 
of the schools of the = will receive 
support from the National Association. 

The mecting at Cinchmsan was a most 
harmonious event. A large majority was 
given to each of the present officers at 
the election. The complete Board is as 
follows: President, B. F. Willams, Des 
Moines, Iowa; secretary, H. FE. V. Porter, 
Jamestown, N. ; treasurer, E. H. Nor- 
man, Baltimore, Md.; vice-presidents, 
E. M. Hull, Philadelphia, for the Eastern 
Division; J. F. Fish, Chicago, for the 
Central Division; Willard J. Wheeler, 
Birmingham, Ala., for the Southern Di- 

vision, and Thomas B. Bridges, Oakland, 
Calif., for the Western Division. 

The annual banquet of the Association, 
held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel on 
Wednesday evening, was largely attended 
by an appreciative gathering. President 
Williams presided toastmaster. A 
musical program, highly enjoved, was 
presented by Mr. George MacClellan of 
the Littleford-Nelson School of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, composed of instru- 
mental numbers and vocal solos. The 
after-dinner speeches were brief and in- 
spiring. The first on the list of speakers 
was D. D. Miller of Cincinnati, Ohio, fol- 
lowed by Willard J. Wheeler of Birming- 
ham; T. B. Cain, Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
Cc. A. Bliss, Columbus, Ohio; P. S. 
Spangler, Pittsburgh, Pa., and A. F. Tull, 
Detroit, Mich. The concluding address 
was delivered by H. E. V. Porter, secre- 
tary of the Association, Jamestown, N. Y. 


—-H. E. V. Porter, Secretary 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


National of Teacher- 
Training Institutions 


The Seventh Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions will be held 
at The Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Saturday, February 24. 


The following program has been ar- 
ranged tor the meeting: 


9 A.M.—"“Changing Objectives in Busi- 
ness Education” 

A. Report of the N. E. A. 
Committee on  Social-Eco- 
nomic Goals of America.— 
Dr. Fred J. Kelly, Chief, Di- 
vision of Higher Education, 

. S. Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., Chairman 
of the N. E. A. Committee 


B. What changes are necessary 
in business teacher training 
to meet these objectives? 
What about the teachers now 
in service ? 

Committee: F. G. Nichols, 
Harvard University, Chair- 

man; Alice Wakefield, Fred- 
ericksburg (Va.) State 
Teachers College; Dr. Benja- 
min R. Haynes, Uniy ersity 
of Southern California. 


10 A.M.—“*How May Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions Focus the 
Attention of the Public on the 
Best Type of Business Educa- 
tion Needed to Meet Current 
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Economic and Social Condi- 

tions?” 

A. From the standpoint of the 

high schools in our larger 
cities. 
Committee: D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Chairman; Dr. G. F. 
Cadisch, State College “of 
Washington; John G. Kirk, 
Philadelphia 

B. From the standpoint of the 
high schools in our smaller 
cities or towns. 

Committee: J. D. Delph, 
Springfield (Mo.) State 
Teachers College, Chairman; 
E. G. Knepper, Bowling 
Green (Ohio) State Teachers 
College; Ernest A. Zelliot, 
University of Denver (Colo.) 
*. From the standpoint of the 
high schools in our rural 
communities. 

Committee: C. C. Crawford, 
Valley City (N. Dak.) State 
Teachers College, Chairman ; 
B. M. Swinford, Ball State 
(Muncie, Ind.) Teachers Col- 
lege; E. E. Pennell, Western 
(Mich.) State Teachers Col- 
lege 


12:15 P.M.—Luncheon. 
1.30 P.M.—‘Research in Business Teach- 
s Training” 

A. Plans of the Research Com- 
mission—Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
Chairman, New York Uni- 
versity. 

B. Significant Current Re- 
searches—Dr. E. G. Black- 
stone, Univers:ty of Iowa 

C. Further Formulation of Re- 
search Program—Dr. W. R. 
Odell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 


2:30 P.M.—Round Table 

A discussion of vital problems 
faced by business teacher-train- 
ing institutions including (a) 
Business experience for the 
business teacher, (b) What 
courses should be offered to 
train teachers for courses for 
the consumer? (c) A Student 
Teaching Program that is ef- 
fective, and any other topic the 
committee cares to include. 
Committee: R. G. Walters, 
Grove City (Pa.) College, 
Chairman; C. M. Yoder, 
Whitewater (Wis.) State 
Teachers College; Earl W. At- 
kinson, Arizona State Teachers 
College 


4:00 P.M.—Business Session. 


(The chairman of each committee will make a 
report and lead in the general discussion which 
follows.) 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
OF THE EASTERN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


March 28, 29, 30, 31, 


OF COMING CONVENTION 


1934—Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts 


Topic: ‘Business Education in a Changing Economic and Social Order” 


PROGRAM 
THURSDAY, MARCH 29 


All day—Registration. 

After registering—The Hospitality Com- 
mittee has planned a_ reception room 
where you may meet your friends and be 
served tea by the ladies of the commit- 
tee. Sight seeing, shopping, and educa- 
tional trips have been arranged, some of 
them free of cost, some with a slight 
charge, all pergonally directed by a com- 
petent member of the committee. 

Evening—7:30 to 8—A_ reception to 
meet your friends and the officers and 
speakers of the evening. 

&-10—O pening Session. 

Prominent Speakers: Dr. Payson 
Smith, Commissioner of Education, Mas- 
sachusetts; W. H. Leffingwell, President, 
W. H. Leffingwell, Inc., the York City, 
Management Specialists’; Prof, Frederick 
G. Nichols, Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. 

The speakers at this session will attempt to 
clarify the functions of business education in the 
present economic and social order, explain the 
changes that are taking place and that are bound 
to affect business education, and chailenge busi- 
ness educators to make the necessary changes. 

10-1—A_semi-formal dancing party in 
the Imperial Ballroom of the Statler. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 30 


“HOW SHALL WE ENRICH THE COURSE 
OF INSTRUCTION IN BU SINESS EDUCA- 
TION?” Over and over again, in various forms, 
this question appeared in the replies to the 4000 
questionnaires sent out last fall. Just as there 
is more in a lesson on contracts than the mere 
statement of the essentials of the contract, or 
more in a lesson on accounting than the re- 
cording of transactions, so there is more in 
every subject than its skill training values. The 
best way to enrich the course in business educa- 
tion is to get ‘‘more” out of the subjects which 
are given us to teach. 

_ The general idea back of the Friday program 
1s to interpret the theme of our convention, 

“Business Education in a Changing Economic 
and Social Order,” in terms of practical class- 
room situations and demonstrations which will 
enable the teacher to carry away not only an 
appreciation of his newer responsibilities in this 
changing order, but also some concrete ideas 
about the available materials of instruction and 
the teaching technique for utilizing them as a 
means of developing social and economic under- 
standings. 


Address: Professor H. G. Shields, As- 
sistant Dean, School of Business, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

This will be the keynote speech for the sec- 
tional conferences for the rest of the day. Dean 


Shields will define the social responsibilities of 
business educators in the classroom situation. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


10:15-12:00 A.M. and_ 2:00-4:00 P.M. 

Secretarial Section, (Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Business English, Secretarial 
Practice), arranged by Vice-President 
Frances Doub North—Chairmen: Orton 
FE. Beach, Morse Business College, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; and John Fiedler, Bushwick 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“To this program, in addition to outstanding 
eastern teachers, come three prominent commer- 
cial educators from the West. Doctor Robert 
R. Aurner, University of Wisconsin; Miss Helen 
Reynolds, Ohio University; and Miss K. Olive 
Bracher, Gregg College, Chicago.”—Frances Doub 
North 

Bookkeeping and Accounting Section 
(Bookkeeping, Accounting, Commercial 
Arithmetic), in charge of Dr. Nathaniel 


Altholz—Chairman: Dean Joseph C. 
Myer, St. Johns University, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and J. I’. Archibald, President, 
Salem Commercial School, Salem, Mass. 
“IT would like to call your attention to the 
fact that the program is representatiye in char- 
acter. We have three university men, repre- 
senting St. Johns University, Harvard, and the 
College of the City of New York; one man _rep- 
resenting a teacher training institute—Paul Carl- 
son, State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin; two teachers representing the public high 
schools and two representing the business colleges.” 
—Nathaniel Altholz 


Merchandising Section (Salesmanship, 
Advertising, Marketing, Retail Store 
Mathematics, Foreign Trade), in charge 
of Past President Alexander S. Massell— 
Chairman: Alexander Kaylin, Central 
School of Business and Arts, New York 
City. 

“The speakers for this section come from the 
high schools of New Haven, Philadelphia, Spring- 
field, Boston, and Rochester. and from New 
York University School of Retailing, Simmons 
College, and Boston University: ‘We are also 
glad to report two speakers from business; Mrs. 
Mildred S. Koogle of B. Altman & Co.. New 
York City, and Miss Dore M. Gentz of Boston, 
S. Massell 

Social Economic Section (Economics, 
Economic Geography, Commercial Law 
Junior Business Training, Business Or- 
ganization and Management), in charge 
of Professor D. D. Lessenberry—Chair- 
men: Mrs. Cora B. True, Bangor High 
School, Bangor, Maine, and Dr. Elmer E. 
Spanabel, Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“T have a West Virginia high school teacher 
and a New York University teacher for junior 
business training. For geography, I have a 
college teacher and a Boston high school teacher. 
For administration, I have a Boston University 
teacher and a public school administrator. For 
law, I have a practicing lawyer and teacher in 
Simmons College and a_ Boston public school 
teacher.”,—D. D. Lessenberry 

Clerical Practice Section (Office Ma- 
chines, Filing, Machine Calculation, Busi- 
ness Writing), in charge of Mr. W. E. 
Douglas — Chairmen: Rufus  Stickeny, 
Boston Clerical School. Boston, Mass., 
and John V. IWValsh, Head, Secretarial 
Department, Morris High School, New 
York City. 

“My speakers come from the New York City 
High School of Commerce, Columbia University, 
East Boston High School. Boston Clerical School, 
New York University, The College of the City 
of New York, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and Forest Park High Douglas 


Friday will be a very busy day educationally. 
However, there will be some time before, during, 
and after the educational program when your 
host and hostess and their assistants will be on 
hand to help make your day a_ pleasant one 
socially. 

This is the day when various associations may 
wish to make special arrangements for dinners, 
reunions. theatre parties, pleasure trips, and so 
forth. If the Hospitality Committee can be of 
help, write the chairman. 


SATURDAY 


9:00- 9:45—Business Meeting. 

9:45-11:15—Sectional Conferences. 

Subject: “Everyday Problems of the 
Classroom Teacher.” 

There will be six sections: Office 
Machine, Bookkeeping and General Busi- 
ness, Secretarial, Salesmanship and Ad- 
vertising, Social-Economic, and Penman- 
ship. 

Over 4000 questionnaires were sent out with 
the request for suggestions as to what classroom 


problems teachers would like to have discussed at 
these conferences. These questions were sub- 


mitted to a committee, composed of 
administrators and _ teachers public high 
schools, private business schools, and parochial 
schools, under the able chairmanship of Pro. 
fessor Atlee L. Percy of Boston University, 
This committee has done a splendid picce of 
work in classifying the results of the questionnaire 
and in organizing a program that is responsive 
to the needs of the classroom teacher. The pro- 
gram will be in the nature of a forum, with 
ample time for discussion. A few of the prob. 
lems that will be discussed are as follows: 
1. Classroom Standards as Compared to Busi- 
ness Standards in the use of Office Machines, 
2. To what extent can Students in High 
School be Taught to Interpret Records and 
Accounts? 
3. What to do with Low I. Q’S 
4. Increasing the Effectiveness ‘of the Com- 
mercial Classes in Evening School. 
. Prognostic Test to Determine Class Croup. 
ing in Shorthand and Typewriting. 
. What to Teach in Commercial Law. 


ue 
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For Penmen 


Reverend Father J. Quinlan, Dic -esan 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston, and Mr, 
Rk. E. Rowe, Supervisor of Penma: ship, 
Portland, Maine, are planning one © the 
best penmanship exhibits of recent ycars. 

Saturday morning there will be a round- 
table discussion based on the question, 
“Why the Present-Day Lack of Intcrest 
in Penmanship ?” 

11:30—General Meeting. 

Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, presi:ent, 
Brown University, Providence, R. 1., will 
deliver the closing address of the con- 
vention. Dr. Barbour is recognized «as an 
outstanding lecturer. His address is sure 
to be scholarly and inspiring and well cal- 
culated to send every one home all aglow 
with enthusiasm. 

1:00 P. M.—Good Fellowship Diver. 

The committee has planned to climax 
the convention with a brilliant, good fel- 
lowship dinner, interspersed with spark- 
jing wit, music, dancing, and general so- 
ciability. 

At this dinner, the society honor medal 
will be presented to Dr. Edward J. Me- 
Namara in recognition of his outstanding 
contributions to the advancement of busi- 
ness education. 

Following the dinner—I Jrawings will be 
made to select the winners of the various 
gifts presented by our exhibitors. 

The price of the dinner will be only 

) 


Chairmen of Cominittees 
Program—Professor Atlee L. Percy, 
Boston University. 


Membership—W alter E. Leidner, Mem- 


ber of the Executive Board. y 

Publicity—Louis J. Fish, Supervisor of 
Business Education, Boston. 

Hospitality—General Chairman: George 
L. Hoffacker, Boston Clerical School. 

Associate Chairman: J. William Blais- 
dell, President, Bryant & Stratton Com- 
mercial School. 

Music Chairman: Edward J. Rowse of 
the Board of Education. 

Information Chairman: Z. Carleton 
Staples, Dorchester High School for 
Boys. 

The feast is spread. Its courses are 
good fellowship, inspiration and increased 
knowledge, skill, enthusiasm, wisdom. 
Come, enjoy yourselves, ask questions, en- 
ter into discussions, learn new ways, tell 
us your ways, enthuse and help to enthuse 
others. 

Having partaken, go home, read the 
Yearbook that is being prepared for you, 
and pass on to your students a share of 
your gains, and all the world will be bet- 
ter because of your having been in at- 
tendance at the 37th annual convention of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 


ciation. 
—John F. Robinson, 
President, National Commercta! 
Teachers Associatiol 
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NEWS 


AND 


PERSONALS 


BLOOMSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONTEST 


e Junior Chamber of Commerce, an 
i curricular activity composed of 
the students in the Department of Busi- 
ness [E-ducation, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, announces 
that the Fourth Annual Commercial 
Contest will be held on Saturday, May 
5, 1°34. The subjects tested will be: 
Bookkeeping, Gregg Shorthand, Type- 
writi:g, Business Arithmetic, and Busi- 
ness Law. Only one contest will be 
held in each subject, so only advanced 
students should be entered. 

In order that the contest events may 
be « mducted successfully, the number 
of hgh schools to participate is limited 
to twenty-five. One faculty member 
and the contestants from each high 
school will be furnished living accom- 
moditions at the college. It they choose, 
they may arrive the afternoon of Fri- 
day, May 4, 1934. 

A new feature of the contest this year 
will be a short group conference for 
commercial teachers and students, at 
which time the films developed by the 
State College of Washington for the 
teaching of shorthand and typewriting 
will be “show n in the college auditorium. 

Those interested in this contest should 
address Harvey A. Andruss, Director of 
the Department of Commerce, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


* 


PROFESSOR CARMICHAEL 
ADDRESSES STATISTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


F. L. Carmichael, Professor of Sta- 
tistics and Director of Business Studies 
of the Bureau of Business and Social 
Research at the University of Denver, 
spoke before the American Statistical 
Association which met recently in Phil- 
adelphia. 

“Denver Real Property Studies’ was 
the subject of his paper read before the 
Real Estate section of the Association. 

Professor Carmichael also took part 
in a discussion on the topic “The Re- 
liability of Various Statistical Series as 
City and Regional Business Indexes.” 
His particular subject was “Postal Re- 
ceipts.” 

Ok 


DR. ARNOLD, NEW YORK CITY 
‘ct. CHAIRMAN, 
T. A. 


Dr. Frank J. Arnold of the Haaren 
High School, is membership chairman 
for New York City for the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association. Dr. 
Arnold has been active in the E.C. T. A. 
for several years. He was general con- 
vention chairman in 1930 and chairman 
of the program committee in 1932. The 
E. C. T. A. has set as its goal for 1934— 
4000 memberships. 


NOTE: Journat readers are always 
anxious to know what is happening in 
other schools and what other teachers are 
doing. News items and personals of in- 
terest to our readers will be appreciated. 


THE HON. PROF. 

DR. NICOLO CASTELLINO 

NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


On July 16, 1933, in Rome, Italy, at the 
ViiIth meeting of the General Assembly 
of the International Society for Com- 
mercial Education the direction of this 
Society was transferred from the Dutch 
to the Italian Group. The new presi- 
dent of the Society is the Hon. Prof. 
Dr. Nicold Castellino and the new sec- 
retary is Dr. Bruno Roselli. 

The Hon. Prof. Dr. Nicold Castellino 
is a teacher of industrial medicine at 
the University of Naples, and has gained 
national and international fame by his 
scientific activities. He is vice- -president 


Dr. Nicolo Castellino 


of the’ Italian Society for Industrial 
Medicine, and delegate of the Ministry of 
Corporations on the International Com- 
mittee for protection against chemical 
warfare. In 1928 he took an active part 
in the work of the League of Nations 
Medical Congress. He is “especially inter- 
ested in economic and social questions, 
and is president of the Italian Section of 
the International Society for Corporative 
Studies. In 1930 and 1931 he gave a series 
of lectures in the Universities of Sweden 
and Hungary on the subject of the Cor- 
poration State. He has been M. P. for 
Naples since 1929. 

(Editor’s Comment: For this report we are in- 
debted to Dr. Bruno Roselli, one of our dis- 
tinguished foreign correspondents. We congratu- 
late him and Dr. Castellino for the high honors 
which have been bestowed upon them.) 


DR. CLARK RETURNS TO 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


John D. Clark, University of Denver 
economics professor, who has been on 
leave of absence since last June, will 
return to the school in time to open 
three courses in Economics. 

During his absence his name was 
mentioned for the appointment of am- 
bassador to Soviet Russia, from the 
United States. 

While on a trip to Europe last sum- 
mer, Dr. Clark visited Russia and made 
a thorough study of conditions there. 
He is, therefore, well qualified to teach 
a course on the economic conditions of 
Soviet Russia. 
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ALPHA IOTA EXHIBIT 
AT N.C. T. F. CONVENTION 


Beta Nu and Cincinnati Alumna chap- 
ters of the Littleford-Nelson School of 
Commerce had charge of the Alpha Iota 
booth at the Convention of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation 
in Cincinnati. An exhibit of historians’ 
scrapbooks, notebooks, handbooks, and 
sorority emblems were on display. 


* 


CONNECTICUT CONTESTS 


Mr. Louis J. Fish, Director of Com- 
mercial Education for the City of Bos- 
ton, is to make up the Connecticut Busi- 
ness Educators’ Bookkeeping Contest 
examination in first and second year 
bookkeeping for the thirty-second an- 
nual contest of the Association, which 
is to be held in the Bridgeport Central 
High School, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Professor Atlee L. Percy, in charge of 
Commercial Teachers’ Training at Bos- 
ton University, is to administer the ex- 
amination. 

Mr. George W. Gaskill, court reporter 
for the Supreme Court for the State of 
New York, is to administer the Type- 
writing Speed Contest. Dr. Edward H. 
Eldridge, head of the Secretarial De- 
partment of Simmons College, Boston, 
is to supervise the Shorthand Speed 
Contest, given at the rate of 80, 100 
and 120 words a minute. 

Private business schools and the pub- 
lic high schools of Connecticut are look- 
ing forward to this contest with a great 
real of interest. The winners of the 
various contests are declared the official 
state champions in their respective sub- 
jects. 


CODE APPROVED FOR 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


The Code of the Office Equipment 
Manufacturing Industry, prepared and 
presented by the Office Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Institute, was signed 
and approved by the President of the 
United States on November 4th. It 
embraces 93% of the known members 
of the industry with the exception of 
manufacturers of business furniture, 
storage equipment and filing supplies. 

Supplemental codes are permitted in 
order to deal with such matters as un- 
fair competition in price and other un- 
fair or destructive competitive practices 
within some sub-divisions of the indus- 
try. It is assumed that problems of 
ethics and practice in divisional indus- 
tries such as typewriters, adding, cal- 
culating and bookkeeping machines, etc., 
will reach solution by the submission of 
supplemental codes as a part of the 
basic code. 

Much credit is due L. C. Stowell, 
President of the Office Equipment Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute, and his co-work- 
ers on the code committee, for conclud- 
ing a satisfactory basic code for the 
office equipment manufacturing indus- 
try. 
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Gregg Typing 
The Trial-and-Success Method 


Research studies have made GREGG TYPING the trial-and-success method. 

GREGG TYPING is the only text applying uniformly the psychological prin- 
ciples of skill mastery. These principles predominate. They chart the route to 
action and achievement. 

GREGG TYPING is the first text to build the keyboard lessons on the facts 
disclosed by motion-picture studies instead of on theoretical and unscientific 
conelusiens. 

The authors of GREGG TYPING have not set down on paper what they think 
the fingers of a typist do in reaching from one key to another and in stroking a 
key. Instead, they have taken motion pictures of the fingers of expert typists in 
action and, by studying these pictures minutely, they have discovered how skill- 
ful fingers really do reach and stroke. 

Every step in GREGG TYPING is charted; every chart is the result of scien- 


tific investigation. 


To meet different school situations, Gregg 
Typing is published in five different editions. 


Write us for full information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
Gregg Books Are Authoritative 
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BOOKKEEPING 
FOR IMMEDIATE USE| 


By Kirk, Street and Odell 


Another Masterpiece 


In Business Edueation 


@ Just off the press for 1934. A laboratory practice _ 


EW APPROACH—new content—sound 

treatment of all fundamental prin- 
ciples. For the first time, bookkeeping is 
taught as a social subject, intimately related 
to the present life-experience of boys and 
girls. Vocational objectives are fully cov- 
ered, but annoying technicalities which 
clutter the pages of early texts are ignored. 
Short instructional units—each unit is a 
problem, and the text, script forms and 
illustrations solve the problem. LOW COST 
—blank forms and business papers are 
gathered into two work-books, one for each 
term, so total cost of text and workbooks is 


set for advanced classes in general Business 
Training. This new laboratory work, the first 
to be published, is entitled “THE PILOT.” It 
leads the pupil through the labyrinths he surely 
will find after he leaves school. Correlated page 
by page with the textbook, BUSINESS PRIN- 
CIPLES EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW. A 
combination of business principles, arithmetic 
essentials and everyday law applied. Based on 
the interesting story of a young man and a 
young woman making their way in the world. 


Written by A. B. ZuTavern, the well-known 
author. 


reduced to a modicum of the usual price. e 
P @ Cut out this announcement and send it to us. 


1934 Copyright. Examination copies sent on request It will bring you a sample set free. 


with a view to adoption 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


| 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta | SOUTH PASADEN A, CALIFORNIA 


Textbook Company, Lid. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation 
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COLLEGE AND LIFE, by M. E. 
Bennett, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 456 p. $2.75. 


Written in a lively, provocative style, 
this st nulating new book for freshman 


orientition courses aims to guide students 
in thinking about the significant prob- 
lems © adjustment in college and later 


life and in reaching personal solutions 
which ing increase the value of their ex- 
perienc cs. 

The aiibior stresses the technique of 


self-di ection, showing the student how 
he ca develop an organized body of 
meani ziul and usable knowledge and a 


growl! philosophy, rather than scraps of 
disconnected intormation. Problems are 
preser''ed Covering participation in college 
life, s:idy, life planning, self-analysis and 
self-development, mental hygiene, social 
adjustinent, and effective living. 

One of the most distinctive features of 
the book is the group guidance approach 
which has been used throughout. This 
approich is, in the author’s opinion, not 
only more effective and more economical 
than individual guidance for many prob- 
lems of orientation, but it paves the way 
for more effective individual counseling 
when needed. Taken as a_ whole, the 
book points the way to a complete sys- 
tem of group guidance in combination 
with individual counseling. This, we be- 
lieve, has never before been achieved in 
an Orientation textbook in a systematic 
or comprehensive manner. 

College and Life is an excellent book 
for use with freshmen in collegiate 
schools of business, for it gives them 
many acquaintances with subjects they 
would otherwise not meet. It is also a 
good book to use in the better type of 
private business school which is setting 
up a one-year or two-year program and 
wishes to give some academic materials 
along with the vocational. The students 
in the private business school will appre- 
ciate the succinctly given information be- 
cause of its many applications to their 
immediate living. 


*x* * * 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BUSI- 
NESS MANAGEMENT, by Harold 
H. Maynard, Walter C. Weidler, and 
Karl D. Reyer, New York, Ronald 
Press Co., 558 p. $3.75. 


This volume, which is a revision of an 
earlier book, “An Introduction to Busi- 
ness,” has been prepared to meet the 
need for a text for survey courses giv- 
ing a comprehensive picture of the busi- 
ness life of our day. The material is 
centered around a discussion of those 
functions which are common to all busi- 
ness and which directly affect the life 
work of every student. Every effort has 
been made to give the student a clear 
understanding of the organization and 
functioning of modern business. The 
Problems connected with each function 
are discussed in turn. In order that the 
importance of each function may be more 
clearly understood, a brief historical 


sketch of each is presented. 


HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM RE- 
ORGANIZATION, Edited by L. W. 
Webb and others, Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
The North Central Associztion of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 395 
p. $1.50. 


This book contains the materials de- 
veloped by the North Central Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Standards for Use 
in the Reorganization of Secondary 
School Curricula, which has been work- 
ing on its problems for more than 
twelve years. On the basis of a state- 
ment of ultimate and immediate objec- 
tives a procedure was worked out for 
applying these to the selection of sub- 
ject matter for the high school. 

The presentation of the proposed re- 
organizations in the various subject mat- 
ter fields was taken care of by various 
sub-committees which seemed to have 
done their work with little or no co- 
ordination of effort. As usual no con- 
sideration is given to commercial sub- 
jects or indeed, believe it or not, to any 
vocational subjects. While some of the 
statements, that for English, for ex- 
ample, are quite good, others are rather 
weak, 

The outstanding weakness of the pro- 
posed reorganization, is that it merely 


assumes to indicate some superficial 
changes within the stated program. 
No real change in scope or organi- 


zation is really thought of. This is, of 
course, equally true of most proposed 
reorganizations within the field of com- 
mercial education. Indeed we may in 
some measure receive consolation that 
teachers in other fields of subject mat- 
ter are as abject in their worship of tra- 
ditional forms as we are. The recent 
recognition of the need for more em- 
phasis upon economic life is quickly di- 
verted into nothing more than a ra- 
tionalized justification for the mainte- 
nance of the status quo:—the same old 
subjects, but new excuses for continu- 
ing to teach them. 

The reorganizations proposed in this 
book are quite satisfactory as far as they 
go. Nowhere do we, however, see a 
real attempt made to set up a reorgani- 
zation of content which will really 
square our teaching with the objectives 
outlined. 

—Herbert A. Tonne. 


INDEX OF ECONOMIC REPORTS, 
Policy Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Av., 
New York, 32 p. 

Business men who are searching for 
facts and ideas to be applied to making 
their operations more effective will find 
the key to a wealth of factual informa- 
tion on business methods in a new /ndex 
of Economic Reports, just published by 
the Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Listed in this publication are the titles 
of over 500 reports and articles on prob- 
lems of business management that have 
been published and made available for 
distribution by the Bureau. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS, Proceedings of the 
. University of Chicago Conference on 
Business Education, New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 99 p. 50c. 


As Dean H. G. Shields states in the 
preface “Changed economic conditions 
have increased the dissatisfaction with 
the present type of business education 
in our secondary schools to the extent 
that teachers and leaders in the field 
have developed a vital interest in the 
social phase of business education.” 

Various leaders in business education 
have contributed papers which are in- 
cluded in these proceedings. Among 
them are Deans W. H. Spencer and C. 
H. Judd and Professors J. O. McKin- 
sey and Ann Brewington of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Mr. John G. Kirk of 
Philadelphia, Dr. E. G. Blackstone of 
the University of Iowa; Mr. Clay D. 
Slinker of Des Moines, Iowa; Dr. Leon 
C. Marshall of the Institute of Law of 
Johns Hopkins University, Mr. Clinton 
A. Reed of the New York State De- 
partment of Education, Mr. G. G. Hill 
of the Pennsylvania state teachers col- 
leges, and Mr. W. J. Bogan, Superin- 
tendent of Chicago schools. Evaluations 
of the contributions are made by Pro- 
fessor F. G. Nichols of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Dean T. E. Brenner of IIli- 
nois University. 

The materials of the proceedings give 
an excellent basis for the reorganization 
of business education on the basis of 
the new social viewpoint in education. 
It is to be hoped that in future confer- 
ences we shall be given a statement of 
what this reorganization should actually 
be and how it is to be brought about. 


PICTURESQUE WORD ORIGINS, 
Springfield, Mass.: G. and C. Merriam 
Company, 134 p. 45 drawings, $1.50. 


Behind the forbidding name “ety- 
mology” there has been hidden a sub- 
ject brimming over with the most un- 
usual human interest. The job of bring- 
ing this really fascinating subject out 
into the light is the purpose of this un- 


usual book. 

How many people realize that the 
word neighbor once meant “a nearby 
farmer”; that the broker was originally 
“a vendor of wine”; that curfew means 
literally “cover the fire”; that originally 
candidate was “one clothed in white”; 
that assassin meant “a drinker of hasish’’? 
These are only a few of the hundred of 
picturesque word origins revealed in this 
extraordinary book. 

The life stories of English words will 
come to your students as a fascinating 
novelty. They will motivate your teach- 
ing and stimulate the students to further 
study. This book should be valuable to. 
teachers of business English and allied 
subjects for reference work. It is thor- 
oughly worthy of a place in your school 
library. 
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A New Textbook 
for Commercial Law courses 
in High Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges 


BUSINESS 
and LAW 


By ESSEL R. DILLAVOU 


Associate Professor of Busi- 
ness Law, University of 
Illinois 


McGraw-Hill Series in Social 
and Commercial Studies 


494 pages, 514 x 8. $1.40 


Exceptionally free from the 
technical details which are so 
often confusing to students of 
secondary school level, this 
new text does more than cover 
the essential materials for the 
commercial law course. The 
fundamentals of business or- 
ganization as well are pre- 
sented. These fundamentals 
are skillfully interwoven with 
legal principles through the 
device of the business enter- 
prise of a fictitious character, 
Mr. Madison. Problems and 
illustrations involving him 
are given throughout the 
book, thus providing unusual 
motivation. 

The careful organization 
into short units is another 
unique feature. Summaries, 
questions, and case problems 
at the end of each chapter 
offer a definite check-up on 
the important principles. 


Supplementary Teaching 
Aids. (Just Published ) 
TEACHERS MANUAL 
AND KEY. 


AN 8-UNIT SET OF OB- 

JECTIVE TESTS 
24 CENTS 
Each unit includes tests of the 
following types: completion, 
matching, true-false, modi- 
fied true-false, and case prob- 
lems. 


Write for further details 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 


Index To Advertisers 
JANUARY, 1934 


Robert C. Trethaway, Advertising Director, 
512 Brooks Building, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

HOME OFFICE 


ADVERTISING SALES STAFF 


Wok. Eastern Representative, 
39th Street 
New York City 
: Caledonia 5- 3503+ 4 
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Measured Student Proficiency 


Science has found means of weighing 
to millionths of an ounce—of measuring 
to millionths of an inch—of recording 
degrees of heat, intensity of light and 
sound. Yet the product of our school 
system—the proficiency of our students 
—has always been difficult to measure. 
Examinations are meagre tests com- 
pared to the physical tests of the world 
of science. For this reason, much in- 
terest has been displayed in recent de- 
velopments in equipment for quickly 
and accurately testing the proficiency 
of the student of typewriting. 

Typewriting teachers will in- 
terested to learn of a new device which 
has recently been released from a scien- 
tific laboratory in New York. It auto- 
matically records the speed of the stu- 
dent’s operation. This device is not 
only a time saver but encourages the 
student to make a better showing and 
offers the opportunity of injecting class 
competition for proficiency. The final 
records are also a definite commenda- 
tion to the efficiency of the teacher. It 
is inexpensive, and can be attached to 
any typewriter. 


The tamper-proof instrument,  at- 
tached to the typewriter, records cither 
in terms of words or strokes, as the 
teacher prefers. The old principle of 
operating on the stroke of the space 
bar has been eliminated since it was 
susceptible of maloperation. The new 
device, called the Standard Automatic 
Word Counter, cannot be operated ex- 
cept by the writing of each actual word, 
the recording being started with the 
striking of the initial and concluded 
with the striking of the space bar fol- 
lowing the word. A touch of the small 
lever changes the instrument from a 
word counter to a stroke counter, and 
in a third position, the device can be 
made inoperative. 

This angle of class room procedure 
is fully described in a free pamphlet 
prepared for teachers and principals by 
Standard Automatic Word Counter, 258 
Broadway, New York. 

H. J. Anderson, Typing Instructor’, 
High School, Forty-Fort, La. 
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your typewriting classes could be broken up into 
groups of four, six or eight students 


—and you could afford a teacher for each small 
group 


—one who would give each student Direct Dicta- 
tion at a rate of speed suited to her individual 
ability 


—and if the learning capacity of the studeni could 
be “stepped up” through the employment of an 


you could naturally get superior results 
—you could easily reduce the teaching time. 


And, while maintaining the highest standards, 
you could lessen the cost of teaching 
this high-cost commercial subject. 


Direct Dictation, which combines scientifically 


balanced visual and auditory training, is the efficient, time saving 


method employed by progressive schools to achieve these results, 


and to increase the student’s speed and accuracy in typewriting. 


Educational Division 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


Graybar Building 
New 


When writing to Dictaphone Sales Corporation please mention THE JouRNAL OF BusINEssS EpUCATION 
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BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


BETTER BUSINESS 


Will Come With Better Education for Business 


A Series of Successful Commercial Textbooks, All New 
or Recently Revised 


REED and MORGAN’S Inatroduction to Business 
REED and MORGAN’S Business Workbook 


DEPEW’S - COMPLETE SUTTON and LENNES’ 
Complete Typewriting TYPEWRITING Business Arithmetic 


(For a one-year course) 


WEAVER’S SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Business Law Brief Business Arithmetic 
(For a half-year course) 


Allyn and Bacon 
Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
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